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HORACE’S PATRIOTIC LAMENT. 
EPODE 16. ALTERA JAM TERITUR. 


i 
ANOTHER age ground down by civil strife! 
Rome by her children impious and accurst 
Down-trampled out of life! 
Great Rome, our Rome, our mother, she that 


erst 
Rolled back the Marsian; scattered the array 
Of old Etruria’s monarch, Porsena; 
Humbled the pride of Capua; braved the 
sword 
Of Spartacus; the blue-eyed German horde; 
The craft and fury of the Gaul; 
And him abhorred by mothers, Hannibal. 


2. 

Amid her streets, — her temples nigh, — 
The mountain wolf shall unmolested lie; 
O’er her cold ashes the Barbarian ride; 

The war-horse spurn the tomb 
Of Romulus, and from earth’s sacred womb 
Scatter the dust that storms and suns defied. 


III. 


How meet this ruin? Swear as swore 

That doomed Phoccean race of yore, 

To leave their fields, their loved abodes, 

The altars of their household gods ; 

To tempt new seas, and stretch their sail 

Full-blown before the driving gale: 

Be yours, submissive still to Fate, 

Like them self-sentenced, yet elate, 
Fearless o’er ocean’s trackless waste to fly 

To lands unshamed, and Liberty. 


IV. 


Romans! Is this your will ? 
shore 
Launch forth your ships: the gods approve: 


Then from the 


obe 
Yon bird of Fate that points the way: 
But first make oath: swear to return no more! 
Sooner shall rocks rise from their ocean grave, 
And float, upheaved, upon the wave; 
Sooner shall Padus lave 

Matinus’ summit crowned with pine; 

Sooner shall cloud-capped Apennine 
Rush to the Tyrrhene sea; tigers unite 

With hinds, the ringdove with the kite, — 
Than we return. Such, Romans, be your 

oath! 

Let cowards press their beds of sloth; 
Forth, manly spirits, womanish tears disdain ; 
Forsake the Etruscan shores, and dare the 

boundless main. 


Vv. 


Hence, self-devoted, go, 
Ye who love honor best : 
Visions of glory rush upon mine eyes ; 
Prophetic voices rise: 
See, see before us distant glow 
Through the thin dawn mists of the West 
Rich sunlit plains, and hilltops gemmed with 
snow, 
The Islands of the Blest. 
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VI. 


There the grey olive, year by-year, 
Yields its aeiiing fruitage; there the vine 
Ripens, unpruned, its clusters into wine ; 
There figs, ungraffed, their russet harvest 


grow, 
And fields, unploughed, their wealth on man 
bestow; 
There from the caverned ilex sere 
Wells the wild honey trickling slow; 
There herds and flocks unbidden bring 
At eve their milky offering ; 
There from the crag’s embattled steep 
The laughing waters leap. 
No wolf around the sheepfold striding 
With muttered roar thesleeping lamb affrights ; 
No venomed snakes obscurely gliding 
Sway the tall herbage; no destroying blights, 
Nor storm, nor flood, nor scorching suns, 
despoil, 
Such is the will of Jove, the teeming soil. 


Vil. 


Blest summer shores, untrod 
By Jason, or the Colchian sorceress, 
By Tyrian rover, or the wearied crew 
Of sage Ulysses in their dire distress ! 
Merciful gift of a relenting God, 
Home of the homeless, pre-ordained for you! 
Last vestige of the age of gold, 
Last refuge of the good and bold, 
From — malign, from plague and tempest 
ree, 
Far ’mid the western waves a secret sanctu- 
ary! 


Spectator. STEPHEN E. DE VERE. 


A SONG OF REST. 


O wEAry hands! that, all the day, 
Were set to labor hard and long, 
Now softly fall the shadows gray, 
The bells are rung for evensong. 
An hour ago, the golden sun 
Sank slowly down into the west; 
Poor, weary hands, your toil is done; 
’Tis time for rest! —’tis time for rest! 


O weary feet! that many a mile 
Have trudged along a stony way, 
At last ye reach the trysting stile ; 
No longer fear to go astray. 
The gently bending, rustling trees 
Rock the young birds within the nest, 
And softly sings the quiet breeze: 
‘**Tis time for rest! —’tis time for rest! ”’ 


O weary eyes! from which the tears 

Fell many a time like thunder-rain — 
O weary heart! that through the years 

Beat with such bitter, restless pain, 
To-night forget the stormy strife, 

And know, what Heaven shall send is best; 
Lay down the tangled web of life ; 

’Tis time for rest! —’tis time for rest! 


Chambers’ Journal. FLORENCE TYLEE. 
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From The Westminster Review. 
ERNEST, KING OF HANOVER.* 

THIs is a book written to whitewash the 
memory of a man who, in his day and gen- 
eration, was, above all his fellows, odious 
to the people of this country. It would 
have been wiser if Mr. Wilkinson had al- 
lowed the memory of Ernest Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland and king of Hano- 
ver, to remain in the oblivion into which 
it had fallen. It was said of an earlier 
Duke of Cumberland, the brother of 
George III., that he was a “man of de- 
praved character, a vicious and ill-condi- 
tioned prince;” and his nephew, Ernest 
Augustus, not only bore his title, but his 
character also. He himself told Mr. Wil- 
kinson that he had been accused of every 
crime in the decalogue.t The well-known 
midnight onslaught on him by his valet, 
Sellis, was always associated by the public 
with some mystery never revealed.{ The 
Duke of Wellington once asked George 
IV. why his brother, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, was so unpopular ; and the king said: 
“ Because there never was a father well 
with his son, or husband with his wife, or 
lover with his mistress, that he did not try 
to make mischief between them.” 

George IV. seems to have hated and 
feared his brother Ernest, and yet endeav- 
ored to cajole him. Lord Ellenborough 
records in his “ Diary:” “ The king, our 
master, is the weakest man in England. 
He hates the Duke of Cumberland. He 
wishes his death. He is relieved when 
he is away; but he is afraid of him and 
crouches to him.” § 

When George IV. was dying he abso- 
lutely refused to see his brother of Cum- 
berland.|| William IV. took a milder view 
of his brother: “ Ernest is not a bad fel- 
low; but if any one has a corn he is sure 
to tread on it” J —a truth of which Mr. 


* Reminiscences of the Court and Times of King 
Ernest of Hanover. By the Rev. C. ALLIx WILKIN- 
son, M.A., his Majesty’s Resident Domestic Chap- 
lain. In two volumes. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
1886. 

t Vol. i., pp. 6, 8, 9. 

¢ As to the Sellis case, see ‘* Reminiscences”. pp. 8, 
9, 10. The whole literature about this case forms one 
of the volumes of the papers of the late Francis Place, 
now in the British Museum. 

§ Diary, vol. ii., p. 41. 

I Ibid., pp. 229, 253. 

@ Reminiscences, vol. i., p. 18. 
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Wilkinson’s “ Reminiscences ” afford co- 
pious illustrations. But William IV., on 
his accession to the throne, deprived his 
brother of the command of the Household 
Cavalry, which he had held under George 
IV. Lord Ellenborough’s own opinion of 
the duke was : “ He is a Mephistopheles, 
and sure, wherever he can, to do any mis- 
chief.” In another entry he says: “ The 
suicide of ——, on account of his wife’s 
seduction, will drive the Duke of Cumber- 
land out of the field.” * 

Sir Robert Peel in 1829 wrote to the 
Duke of Wellington this unflattering opin- 
ion of the Duke of Cumberland: “ He has 
no sort of influence over public opinion in 
this country, or over any party that is 
worth consideration. I do not believe 
that the most violent Brunswickers t 
have the slightest respect for him or 
slightest confidence in him.” The Duke 
of Cumberland’s own opinion of Peel was 
not more flattering. “When,” he writes 
to his friend Lord Strangford, “ you have 
not been born or bred a gentleman, you 
cannot expect noble ideas or feelings; 
and great as Peel’s talents are—and no 
one is readier to admit them than myself 
—you will always see the jenny; the 
manufacturer’s blood will show.” 

The duke married a German princess 
who had been divorced from a former 
husband, and Queen Charlotte absolutely 
refused to receive her.f 

The dislike of the country to him was 
shown in a very marked way on the mar- 
riage of his three brothers after the death 
of the princess Charlotte, when allow- 
ances were made to them by Parliament. 
It was proposed to increase the Duke of 
Cumberland’s allowance to £6,000 a year. 
The House of Commons negatived the 
proposal. Another proof of his unpopu- 
larity is shown by the advice given him 
with cynical if not brutal frankness by the 
Duke of Wellington. When it was clear 
that William IV. was dying, and that the 
duke would succeed to the crown of Han- 
over, the Duke of Cumberland consulted 
the Duke of Wellington as to his setting 

* Diary, vol. i., p. 174. 

+ In reference to the duke’s leading the Brunswick 
Club’s opposition to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 


t See Fitzgerald’s Royal Dukes and Princesses of 
the Family of George III., vol. ii., p. 256. 
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out at once to Hanover. “I told him,” 
said Wellington, “the best thing he could 
do was to go away as fastas he could. ‘Go 
instantly,” I said, ‘and fake care that you 
don’t get pelted.” * 

He was quite aware of his own unpopu- 
larity. Charles Greville tells this story of 
him: “One day, at Buckingham Palace, 
he proposed to Prince Albert to go out 
and walk with him. The prince excused 
himself, saying he could not walk in the 
streets, as they should be exposed to in- 
convenience from the crowds of people. 
The king replied: ‘Oh, never mind that; 
I was still more unpopular than you are 
now, and used to walk about with perfect 
impunity.’ ” ¢ 

As a young man, it was said of the Duke 
of Cumberland that his behavior and con- 
versation “ was of a nature as to coarse- 
ness that would have disgraced one of his 
own grooms ;” and such continued to be 
his habit throughout his life.{ When the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill was 
before the House of Lords it was opposed 
by Archbishop Howley with becoming 
dignity and even eloquence. “The Duke 
of Cumberland,” we are told, “ was so de- 
lighted with the archbishop’s performance 
that, when entertaining a small party at 
his own table, he emphasized his sentences 
by the interlarding of such expressions as 
at length to elicit from the duchess the 
observation: ‘ Why, my dear, the arch- 
bishop did not swear.’ When he replied, 
evidently unwilling to concede his posi- 
tion : ‘ Well, if he did not say that, he said 
something very much like it.’” § He thus 
described himself to his friend Lord 
Strangford: “ You know me too long and 
too well not to be fully persuaded that I 
am neither a Methodist, saint, or psalm- 
singer; but I trust I have a sound foun- 
dation of true religion, which my father 
possessed in the highest degree, and which 
I inherited from him.” || 

The duke’s creed may be thus summed 
up: A firm belief that bishops should be 


196 


* Greville’s Journals, part ii., vol. i., p. 42. 

+t Memoirs, part ii., vol. ii., p. 192. 

t Fitzgerald’s Life of George IV. vol. ii, p. 15. 

§ Lord Teignmouth’s Reminiscences of Many Years, 
vol. ii., p. 207. 

|| Fitzgerald’s Royal Dukes and Princesses, vol. ii., 
p. 286. 
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aristocrats, and wear wigs and cocked hats. 
Referring tothe appointment of a living 
member of the episcopate, he writes to 
his confidant, Lord Strangford: “His 
father was a Taylor (sc), and measured 
Wilkinson here (the reminiscent), and 
made his breeches ; consequently you will 
agree with me he is neither born nor bred 
a gentleman, and cannot know what there- 
unto belongs. . . . Westmorland confirms 
this information, and also employed him 
as a breeches-maker! Now, I ask you, 
is that a man fit to sit upon the bench?” * 
On another occasion he wrote: “I main- 
tain that the first change and shock in the 
ecclesiastical habits was the bishops being 
allowed to lay aside their wigs, their pur- 
ple coats, short cassocks, and stockings, 
and cocked hats, when appearing in pub- 
lic;” and after telling that his father re- 
fused to receive a bishop’s homage be- 
cause the new prelate came without his 
wig, “ Times are changed,” he continues. 
“] have seen a bishop attend the commit- 
tee-room in the House of Lords in a black 
Wellington coat, with top-boots, and com- 
ing in with a hat like a butcher or coach- 
master. Would to God,” he piously con- 
cludes, “all the old forms had been studi- 
ously and sacredly kept up.”t “In 
church, his Majesty,” Mr. Wilkinson 
tells us, ‘“‘ was most attentive and devout, 
from the beginning of the service to the 
end, making every response in a loud 
voice, and so by this good example carry- 
ing the little congregation with him.” f 
This reminds us of “ The Spectator’s ” 
advice to the members of a country con- 
gregation: “Remember, he who bawls 
the loudest may be the wickedest fellow 
in the parish.” 

The duke regarded with particular aver- 
sion the present queen, whom he looked 
on as an interloper who had kept him from 
the throne of England—a fact for which 
the people of this country cannot be too 
thankful. With still greater aversion he 
regarded the late prince consort, whom 
he describes to Lord Strangford as “a 
handsome, comely youth, but from all 
those who know him he is a terrible Lib- 


* Fitzgerald’s Princesses and Dukes, vol. ii., p. 297. 
t [bid., p. 293. 
+ Reminiscences, vol. i., p. 89. 
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eral, almost a Radical.” On another oc- 
casion he writes of the prince: “He is 
represented as impertinent, full of preten- 
sion, a man totally ignorant of what are 
the common usages of the world.” Again: 
“If Iam correctly informed, I hear he (the 
prince consort) is still more dangerous 
than a Roman Catholic, being a sort of 
freethinker and very light in his religious 
principles. Mind you, I only tell what I 
have heard; but one thing is perfectly 
certain, that there is no decided religion 
in any of them.”* We do not know to 
whom the duke here refers, but he himself 
was certainly in the same category. 

The late Baron Bunsen the duke speaks 
of as “ that great and egregious fool.” He 
disliked fully as much as did George IV. 
the late King Leopold of Belgium; while 
of Baron Stockmar he writes to his con- 
fidant : — 


I will tell you an anecdote of the origin of 
this worthy. He was what is called a com- 
pany-surgeon in a Russian regiment, which is 
neither more nor less than a man employed in 
shaving the company, and preparing plasters 
and dressings in the regimental hospital; and 
this he was in 1816, when Leopold was sent 
for to England by the late Lord Castlereagh. 
Leopold had the misfortune of having a mal- 
ady, for which Stockmar attended him, and he 
accompanied his patient to London; and Leo- 
pold, having used him to write his letters 
when not employing him as a surgeon, per- 
suaded him to stay, and he became his major- 
domo, and by degrees his privy councillor; 
and being very intriguing, he employed him 
upon any business, and perhaps, as, you 
know, Leopold was always a great admirer of 
the fair sex, he may have employed him in 
that branch of affairs. t 


The recently published “ Memoirs of 
Karoline Bauer” prove that his Majesty 
was perfectly right in his supposition. 

In short, the character of the king of 
Hanover (as we will henceforth call him) 
is accurately summed up by Charles Gre- 
ville: ‘“‘ There never was such a man, or 
behavior so atrocious as his—a mixture 
of narrow-mindedness, selfishness, truck- 
ling, blustering, and duplicity, with no 
object but self, his own ease, and the 


* Fitzgerald’s Royal Dukes and Princesses, vol. ii., 
p. 287. 
t Ibid., pp. 293-7. 
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gratification of his own fancies and preju- 
dices, without regard to the advice and 
opinion of the wisest and best-informed 
men, or to the interests and tranquillity of 
the country.” * 

It is significant of the estimation in 
which the king of Hanover was held by 
all ranks and classes of his countrymen, 
that fifty years ago, when the University 
of Oxford was still Protestant and Tory, 
notwithstanding the king’s staunch Tory- 
ism and his impassioned opposition to 
Catholic emancipation, the university re- 
fused to include him in the list of persons 
on whom the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was conferred‘on occasion of the installa- 
tion of the Duke of Wellington as chan- 
cellor of the university.f 

Although the king has been in his grave 
for thirty-five years, his evil reputation ° 
survives. Of this we have had proof in 
our own experience. Within the last four 
years the king’s granddaughter, the prin- 
cess Frederica of Cumberland, visited 
West Cornwall and spent a few days at 
St. Michael’s Mount. Parenthetically we 
may remark that her Royal Highness went 
from the Mount to worship in a Cornish 
village church, being, so far as we know 
and believe, the only member of the house 
of Hanover who had done so from the 
accession of George I. until the time at 
which we write. The present writer hap- 
pened to join the train which conveyed 
the princess from London, and was sur- 
prised to find the talk of the carriage into 
which he got was wholly of the sins and 
iniquities of her grandfather, especially 
the Sellis mystery; and he experienced 
the same thing in inns and other places 
of public resort. 

King Ernest succeeded to the throne of 
Hanover on the death of William IV., in 
1837. Shortly afterwards an occurrence 
took place which gave him an opportunity 
of showing his ill-conditioned nature and 
gratifying his antipathy to the queen. 

The story is thus related by Charles 
Greville : — 

Lord Duncannon showed me the corre- 
spondence between him and the King of Han- 
over about the apartments at St. James’s. 


* Quoted by Fitzgerald, ibid., p. 272. 
t Lord Teignmouth’s Reminiscences, vol. ii. 
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The case is this: When the Queen was going 
to be married the Duchess of Kent told Dun- 
cannon she must have a house, and that she 
could not afford to pay for one (the greater 
part of her income being appropriated to the 
payment of her debts). Duncannon * told her 
that there were no royal apartments unoccu- 
pied, except the King of Hanover’s at St. 
James’s, and it was settled that he should be 
apprised that the Queen had occasion for 
them, and be requested to give them up. 
Duncannon accordingly wrote a note to Sir F. 
Watson, who manages the King’s affairs here, 
and told him that he had such a communica- 
tion to make to his Majesty, which he was de- 
sirous of bringing before him in the most 
respectful manner, and that the arrangement 
should be made in whatever way was most 
convenient to him. Watson informed him 
that he had forwarded his note to the King, 
and shortly after Duncannon received an 
answer from the King himself, which was 
neither more nor less than a flat refusal to 
give up the apartments. Another communi- 
cation then took place between Duncannon 
and Watson, when the latter said that it would 
be very inconvenient to the King to remove 
his things from the apartments without coming 
over in person, as the library particularly was 
full of papers of importance. Duncannon then 
proposed that the library and the adjoining 
room, in which it was said the papers were 
deposited, should not be touched, but remain 
in his possession; that they should be walled 
off and separated from the rest of the suite, 
which might be given up to the Duchess for 
her occupation. This proposal was sent to 
the King, who refused to agree to it, or to 
give up the apartments at all. Accordingly 
the Queen was obliged to hire a house for her 
mother at a rent of £2,000 a year. I told 
Duncannon they were all very much to blame 
for submitting to the domineering insolence 
of the King, and that when they thought it 
right to require the apartments, they ought to 
have gone through with it, and have taken no 
denial. It was a gross insult to the Queen to 
refuse to give up to her an apartment in her 
own palace, which she desired to dispose of, 
and they were very wrong in permitting such 
an affront to be offered to her; so Duncannon 
himself was of opinion, but Melbourne, who is 
all for quietness, would not allow matters to 
proceed to extremities, and preferred knock- 
ing under—a mode of proceeding which is 
always as contemptible as it is useless. t 


So the king kept his apartments until the 
day of his death, twelve years later; dur- 
ing all which time he, so far forth as we 
remember, never but once { occupied 


* Lord Duncanncn was at this time first commis- 
sioner of works, and the arrangements with reference 
to the royal palaces fell within his department. The 
duchess, for particular reasons, objected to going back 
to Kensington. (Editor’s notes in Greville’s Memoirs, 
second part, vel. i., p. 280.) 

t Greville’s Memoirs, ub7 supra. 

+ London, that a little time ago seemed so dull that 
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them, on occasion of a three months’ visit 
to England, when he complained bitterly 
to Lord Strangford that he was only once 
invited to dine at court and to one great 
ball.* It is significant of the relations 
between the king and Queen Victoria that 
his name is only once mentioned in the 
“Life of the Prince Consort,” and that 
merely in a foot-note referring to his dis- 
agreeable conduct about the prince con- 
sort’s precedence.f 

Such was the man whom the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, a clergyman, delights to honor ; 
but even he admits that “ the noted, stern, 
unbending Tory duke, honored as such 
by his political party, was the subject 
simply of execration to all on the opposite 
side, and indeed to people in general who 
did not know him personally.” ¢ 

We deny that the Tory party in general 
honored King Ernest. His position is 
accurately stated by Sir Robert Peel in 
the letter from which we have quoted. 
Mr. Wilkinson further admits that when 
the chaplaincy was offered to him he was 
indeed taken aback. “The stories that 
were current of the king made my hair 
stand onend. Knowing all this,” he con- 
tinues, “could I, dare I, accept the ap- 
pointment of his Majesty’s domestic 
chaplain?” Again: “I knew his Majesty 
patronized some clergymen for whom the 
world had little respect, and acquaintances 
of their own college had no respect. 
Indeed it was always supposed that his 
Majesty’s intimacy and familiarity with 
these clergymen were purposely shown to 
lead them to excess, and amuse himself 
by making fools of them.” § 

Another anticipated evil was a pecul- 
iarity in the royal family, inherited from 
George III., of “even during service giv- 
ing vent, quite loudly, to the thoughts 
current in his mind.” A friend of Mr. 
Wilkinson had been compelled to give 
up the curacy of Kew on account of the 
annoyance given him by the inveterate 
addiction to this practice of the old Duke 
of Cambridge. Mr. Wilkinson retells 
several of the well-known stories of the 
old duke’s eccentricities in church, and 
tells one we do not remember to have 
heard before : “ When the clergyman read 
in the story of Zaccheus, ‘ Behold, the 


the shopkeepers were in despair, is suddenly favored by 
the most animated season, for which they are indebted 
to the king of Hanover, now the most popular man in 
town, for the first time in his life. (Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Correspondence with his Sister, p. 198 ) 

* Fitzgerald’s Royal Dukes and Princesses, 

t Life of the Prince Consort, vol. i., p. 62. 

¢ Vol. i, p. 6. 

§ Vol. i., pp. 6-10. 
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half of my goods I give to the poor,’ the 
duke astonished the congregation by say- 
ing aloud, ‘ No, no; I can’t do that ; that’s 
too much for any man —no objection to a 
tenth.’” * 

However, Mr. Wilkinson decided on 
taking the appointment, and did so at an 
audience with the king, at which the fol- 
lowing conversation took place :— 


I ventured to say there was one point I felt 
bound to mention, as it might alter his Maj- 
esty’s gracious intention towards me, and that 
was that I might be called back to England 
any day, and be obliged to give up my service 
at a short notice, as I was to succeed to a 
living in my own county, the incumbent of 
which was a man advanced in years, somewhat 
above —s and in a bad state of health. 
“‘ Ach, Gott!” said his Majesty, laughing; 
‘*is that all? Old parsons are always tough: 
you come with me. Good-day—good-day.”’ 
And his Majesty bowed me out. 

I may mention [continues Mr. Wilkinson] 
apropos to this supposed old-fowl quality in 
parsons, his Majesty said to me some time 
afterwards in Hanover, ‘‘ Doctor”? (his Maj- 
esty always called me Doctor, I suppose be- 
cause he was used to it by having Dr. Jelf so 
long as his domestic chaplain), do you see in 
the papers that my old friend Dr. Somberg is 
dead? I wonder what the deuce he died of.” 
** Well, sir,’’ I said, ‘‘I think he was ninety- 
six, and so we may say it was small blame to 
him.’”’ ‘‘Oh yes,’’ said the King; ‘‘ but he 
was as tough as a board, and seemed quite 
well when I saw him in London about a fort- 
night ago.” t 


A kind of charge was given to the new 
chaplain by the clerical friend who had 
procured him the appointment. 


You are going [he said] to an important 
oy with your eyes open. Carry a bold front, 
straightforward, and you’ll get on... . 
You must speak before kings and not be 
ashamed or afraid. You have heard perhaps 
that William IV. said, ‘‘ Ernest is not a bad 
fellow, but if any one has a corn, he is sure to 
tread on it.”” You must never walk as if you 
had a corn, and you must always remember 
that those who crawl are sure to be kicked. 
However,’I am sure you will never crawl, and 
therefore wil] not be kicked. 


This manly and sensible advice was 


fully acted on by Mr. Wilkinson. “I 
had.” he says, “to speak before kings in 
the church, and not be ashamed. I must 
have the respect of the king everywhere, 
or my occupation was gone, or indeed 
was nowhere;” and he very soon com- 
municated his views on this subject to a 


* Vol. i., pp. 10, 11 
t Ibid., p. 15. 
+ Ibid., pp. 18, 19. 
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great favorite of the king who was con- 
stantly invited to the royal table. This 
man having addressed Mr. Wilkinson as 
“ parson,” he replied : — 


I think, General, it will be well to tell you 
at once that I am not going to be the butt of 
any jokes from king or any one else, nor do I 
intend to allow any one to arson me. We all 
know that if anything is to be said in a favor, 
we are spoken of as clergymen, and that when 
blame is intended, it is the idle, the rowing, 
the drinking, or the larking parson. I would 
thank you, then, to grant me the respectful 
title as long as I try to deserve it, and to drop 
this opprobrious title until you find me dis- 
gracing my position by my conduct; and then 
it will be time for me to give up my appoint- 
ment. Iam quite independent enough to hold 
my own, and if I do not secure the common 
respect due to my office, and therefore to my- 
self, I shall immediately resign, and take my 
departure.* f 


This manly and outspoken declaration 
was reported to the king, and had its 
effect. “His Majesty never tried to tread 
on any corns that I might have had;”§ 
but he admits that “his Majesty was, it 
cannot be denied, a bully, and often 
amused himself rather cruelly, like the 
cat with the mouse, or, as William IV. 
said, ‘ treading on other people’s corns ;’” t 
and he prem. bunk says that “corns were 
often trodden upon at the king’s small 
dinners, particularly in the case of the 
timid and bashful.”§ Here are some 
specimens of the king’s “jocular, not to. 
say bullying,” manner which make one 
thankful one never had the misfortune to 
be his guest : — 

I have seen [Mr. Wilkinson relates] good 
old Sir John Bligh, our Minister at the Court 
of Hanover, writhing under the King’s sharp 
and sarcastic remarks, particularly about the 
Whigs and Whigs’ doings, and what his Maj- 
esty was pleased to call Whig delinquencies, 
which Sir John, however he would have stood 
up for his acy bes private, could not answer 
as he wished before company and servants, 
and about which, having been in the vice, and 
having been screwed up again tighter and 
tighter in agony, he used afterwards to speak 
in no measured terms, and abuse his Majesty 
for what he called cowardice in taking advan- 
tage of his own position, and running him into 
a corner openly at the dinner-table, where. he: 
was obliged to eee his mouth shut. || 


Here is another instance which is not 
only “sharp and cruel,” but has the addi- 
tional recommendation of being filthy : — 


* Vol. i., p. 83. 
t Ibid., p. 84. 
¢ Ibid., p. 127. 
§ Ibid., p. 73. 
) Ibid., p. 127. 
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I remember a remark made at dinner to an 
old and very dirty nobleman, high in rank and 
office. His house, by those who had seen the 
inside, was said to be the ne plus ultra of dust 
and disorder; his face, which was wrinkled 
lik an old walnut, was seen by those who 
looked at him to be grimed in by nothing less 
than filth. He and all his family had been ill 
for scme time, and when the disease whatever 
it was, was said to have passed away, the old 
Count was invited to dinner. The King said, 
‘Glad to see you out again, Count. It’s 
something to have a clean bill of health. Ich 
hore Sie haben alle die Kratze gehabt (I hear 
you’ve all had the itch.)”’ * 


Soon after Mr. Wilkinson entered on 
his duties the king gave him several 
strong hints about the composition, length, 
= — of his sermons. His Majesty 
asked : — 


‘** Doctor, have you ever read Ogden’s ser- 
mons?”’ ‘* No, Sir, I have never seen them.”’ 
“Oh, I’ll 'end them to you. They were my 
father’s favorite sermons — indeed, we all like 
them much; they are very short—none more 
than twenty minutes—but very pithy, with- 
out, I believe, a single unnecessary redundant 
word. Multum in parvo, we call them. No 
doubt they were prepared with great care; 
and indeed I have always been of opinion that 
any clergyman who had made a sermon for 
forty-five minutes could always give us the 
real pith of it in twenty, if he would only take 
the trouble.’’ And his Majesty turned to his 
secretary, and saying, ‘‘ Desire the librarian 
to send Mr. Wilkinson Ogden’s sermons,” he 
struck his heels together, according to cavalry 
custom, and hen us out.T 


It so happened that the first time Mr. 
Wilkinson preached before the king was 
the 5th of November. At that time the 
“ Form of prayer and thanksgiving for the 
happy deliverance of King James I. and 
the three estates of England from the 
most traitorous and bloody intended mas- 
sacre by gunpowder,” with its atrocious 
libels on Romanists, disgraced the Prayer- 
book ; and some clergymen, of whom Mr. 
Wilkinson was one, thought themselves 
bound to use it when the 5th of Novem- 
ber fell on a Sunday. Indeed, Mr. Wil- 
kinson highly approved of what he calls 
that devout and humble service, and re- 
grets that it is expunged from the Prayer- 

ook. He accordingly read every syllable 
of it, and followed it up with a full-bodied, 
highly flavored no-Popery sermon. When 
the service was over he relates : — 

The King again waited my time. When my 


prayer was finished, his Majesty again mo- 
tioned me to lead the cortége back, and he 


* Vol. i., p. 128. 
t Ibid., p. 77. 
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and the Court followed to the ante-room, 
where I made my bow, to allow all to pass; 
and his Majesty said, ‘* Doctor, I am delighted 
to find that your opinions, political and divine, 
coincide exactly with my own. Come and 
dine with me, and we’ll talk more about it.” 
I do not know that I felt the full compliment, 
but no doubt I had made a hit — indeed I may 
say a grand coup ; and my royal master’s favor 
was secured from that very moment.* 


Here is a specimen of royal criticism on 
clerical elocution. Mr. Wilkinson being 
ill, a stranger volunteered to take his Sun- 
day duty for him. The man finding him- 
self for the first time in the presence of 
royalty, quite lost all nerve, and hemmed 
and hawed, and stammered and stuttered, 
and stopped and rushed on again, ina way 
that was lamentable to seeandhear. This 
occurrence led to this conversation be- 
tween the king and his chaplain : — 


As soon as I reported myself well, I was 
honored by an invitation to dinner. ‘‘ Well, 
Doctcr,’’ said the King, ‘‘ glad to see you out 
again. You sent me a pretty fellow last Sun- 
day. I hear he was no clergyman at all.” I 
was quite taken aback, and answered, ‘‘In- 
deed, sir, I am very sorry.”? ‘Oh! dear no. 
I find he was a jockey from Newmarket; in 
fact, nobody could have gone the pace he did 
but a jockey.’? I began to see the twinkle in 
the old King’s eye, and, greatly relieved, car- 
ried on the joke. ‘‘ Well, sir,’”’ I said, “I 
gave notice, and your Majesty did not say 
*No.’ I was obliged to take his word, and 
time pressed. He said he had a sermor with 
him; I wish it had been one of Ogden’s.”’ 
‘* Egad,’’ his Majesty added, ‘‘ you couldn’t 
follow him; he distanced Ogden easily. The 
race was over in a few minutes! ’’ I said, “‘I 
was sorry I could not move on Saturday, or I 
would have had him out to ‘ show his paces.’ ”’ 
** You must look him up, Doctor, and tell me 
more about him, and see if he has got his 
colors.’? ‘*Oh, sir,’? I said, ‘‘I have in 
quired, but find he bolted off the course next 
morning! ’’ The King was so amused that I 
verily believe, had the man been still in the 
town, his Majesty would have asked him to 
dinner for the fun of the thing, and would 
have ‘‘ reverend-jockeyed him, and trod on his 
corns all dinner, in face of the guests and ser- 
vants.’”’ t 


His Majesty’s way of dealing with an 
Irishman — an army surgeon much given 
to exaggeration —is another specimen of 
royal courtesy and good feeling. 


The fact of the little man’s presence in 
Hanover, and his amusing stories about his 
army career, were reported to the King, who 
told the Hof-marshal that, if the Doctor had a 
uniform, he was to be invited to dine at the 


* Vol. i., p. 
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pulace. He had got his surgeon’s cocked 
hat and feather, etc., and so he duly appeared. 
The King was in one of his jocular, not to say 
bullying, moods. ‘‘ Well, Dr. Popkins,’’ said 
the King. ‘‘I beg your Majesty’s pardon— 
Hopkins,”’ said the little man. ‘‘ Oh! Hop- 
kins,’’ said the King. ‘‘ Well, Dr. Hopkins, 
I hear you have seen men with tails, and with 
heads under their arms.’’ ‘‘ Not quite that, 
your Majesty; but I have seen what would 
astonish many people,’’ and he went off at a 
tangent with some extravagant story. ‘‘Stop, 
stop; not so fast, Dr. Popkins.’? ‘‘I beg 
your Majesty’s pardon— Hopkins, sire.’ 
“* Well, Dr. Hopkins-Popkins, or Popkins- 
Hopkins, it’s much the same——” ‘I beg 
your Majesty’s pardon; we are the Hopkins 
of Ballymacrea, closely connected with the 
O’Briens and the O’———”’_ ** Ah! no doubt,”’ 
interrupted the King; ‘‘and the O’Flynns and 
the O’Flahertys, and all the lot of them,”’ etc. 
And so the banter, not to say baiting, went on. 
All were in fits of laughter, but the little man 
did not see it was at him. When the Kin 
had well thrashed out the Hopkinses an 
Popkinses and all the pedigree, he cut the 
matter short by turning to speak to the lady 
at his side, and this of course shut up the little 
doctor. The King had seen and heard enough 
of him, and never addressed him again, and in 
fact never saw him again, much to the little 
man’s bitter disappointment. 


Another illustration. In this instance 
the victim was a would-be-young old lady, 
who appeared at a ball dressed as a girl — 
all in pure bridal white. 


The old king came down the ranks, with 
his hands in his pockets —as was his wont — 
bending and spying with his one eye, pretend- 
ing to be very blind, but really seeing every- 
thing that was wrong, whether it was a button 
on or off an officer’s uniform, or an unsuitable 
dress in which an old woman was making a 
fool of herself. His Majesty as he went along 
spoke a few words here and there to some 
favored lady, but when he came to this great 
white figure, drawn up still and motionless, he 
bent his piercing one eye forward, satisfied 
that it was the white porcelain stove, and, 
veering round, turned towards it that part of 
his body which an Englishman is said never 
to expose to friend or foe, and deliberately 
pretended to warm himself.* 


It would be impossible to exceed the 
coarseness and brutality of this proceed- 
ing. This is the wayin which his Majesty 
dealt with his physicians : — 


The doctors—or at least one of them— 
came every morning to feel his Majesty’s pulse, 
as was their duty, for which they were paid. 
They prescribed if they thought it necessary, 
but their prescriptions were little heeded. 
The King let them have their own way, and 
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took his. ‘‘ Put it in the cupboard,”’ was the 
order when any physic came. Once his Maj- 
esty was ill for several weeks—really ill, 
seriously at his age. The doctors came, of 
course, every day, sometimes twice or more, 
and they prescribed as usual. Any one who 
has been ill for any length of time, and has 
been attended in an ordinary way once or 
twice a day by one doctor, well knows what 
various medicines are prescribed and changed 
again and again under each phase of the dis- 
ease; and he would, I believe, be astonished 
to see all the medicine he had drunk during 
his illness. Any one may then conceive what 
a quantity was likely to be ordered, and what 
changes were likely to be rung by a bevy of 
doctors, with such a precious personage as a 
king for a patient. As any bottle or powder 
was brought, his Majesty said, “ Put it in the 
cupboard; ’’ and again and again it was “‘ Put 
it in the cupboard.’”? Not one drop was 
touched. Starving and patience were the only 
remedies resorted to. At last his Majesty 
got his good turn, and began to feel he could 
eat again with a relish, and by degrees Nature 
flung off the disorder, whatever it was, which 
had run its course. His Majesty was up and 
dressed, early at business. ‘‘Get all those 
bottles, Dayo and pill-boxes out of the 
cupboards,’”’ he said, ‘‘and range them in a 
row round the room.”’ It was avery small 
room, and they almost made a circle round 
the walls. The doctors came in smirking and 
smiling, and congratulating the King upon 
being up again, and looking so well. ‘‘ Yes, 
doctors,’’ said his Majesty, ‘‘ thank God it is 
so. But look there—countitup. Don’t you 
think, if I had drunk all that d——d stuff, I 
should have been dead long ago? ’’ * 


One more illustration of kingly black- 
guardism will suffice : — 


I remember [writes Mr. Wilkinson] a re- 
mark made once openly and loudly at dinner, 
on one of the days when the company was 
small, about twelve persons at a round table, 
and so every word spoken was plainly heard 
by guests and servants. The Duke of Alten- 
berg, father of the Crown Princess, sat near] 
opposite the King. During a pause his Maj- 
esty called across the table: ‘‘ Joseph, a glass 
of champagne — you don’t get that every day 
at home.’”? The Duke had been a reigning 
sovereign, but had abdicated in favor of his 
nephew, and the King’s remark was true, but 
it could not have been pleasant. It was a 
corn that was trodden on. ‘ 


Once, indeed, his Majesty met with his 
match from one of his servants. 


I think [says Mr. Wilkinson] he had been 
seventeen years with the King, when some- 
thing displeased his Majesty, who seemed that 
morning to have got out of bed the wrong 
way. ‘‘ What the devil are you doing there?” 
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said the King. ‘‘ You’re afool, K——, you’re 
a damned fool!’’ ‘‘ Yes, your ug yh an- 
swered K—— sharply; ‘‘I am a fool, I know 
Iam a fool, and a d——d fool; and if I hadn’t 
been a fool, and a d——d fool, I never should 
have been so long with your Majesty.’? They 
both had their say, and his Majesty was 
beaten for once. No warning was given; the 
dressing was concluded in silence, and the 
little Bohemian appeared as usual the next 
morning.* 


The chaplain also acted as secretary 
and reader to the king, whose literary 
tastes appear in the following excerpt :— 


When letters were done, I read parts of the 
debates in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons; and often and often, in the middle of a 
speech, I saw his Majesty’s eyes close and 
head nod. I then at first used to stop, when 
it was a case of ‘‘the silence awoke the little 
judge,”’ and his Majesty, pretending he was 
shutting his eyes to listen, used to say ‘‘Go 
on; ’’ so, after one or two instances of this I 
used to continue to read Lord So-and-so’s 
speech, even though my royal master began 
to snore. When I came to an end, and was 
silent, he always said, ‘‘ Go on; ”’ and if I an- 
swered, ‘‘That’s all, sir,’”” he used to say, 
‘“‘Ah, very interesting. Now see what’s 
o’clock. 1 think it must be time for the com- 
mandant!”’ If I told him, ‘‘ No sir, it’s only 
half past ten, or it wants twenty minutes to 
eleven,’’ his Majesty would say, ‘‘ Well, doc- 
tor, now let us have a look at the police re- 
ports; there’s always something striking there 
—there one sees life and character.’’ And I 
must say his Majesty was really interested, 
and, often as I found him go to sleep over a 
debate, I never remember him to have napped 
over a police report. 


But we think our readers have by this 
time had enough of this kingly old black- 
guard, his spitefulness and brutality, 
though we have made a very small selec- 
tion out of the mass of like stories with 
which these volumes are filled. 

There are in these volumes many anec- 
dotes of less distinguished persons than 
those to whom we have referred. Sev- 


eral very amusing ones are told of King 
Ernest’s body-coachman, Richard, com- 
monly called “Lord,” Temple, who gave 
the imperious comptroller of the household 
“more trouble than all the other members 
of the royal service put together.” He is 
verbally photographed by Mr. Wilkinson: 


He was short, round, portly, and dignified ; 
and when he was on his high box of office, 
with his gold-striped State livery, his three- 
cornered cocked hat, his full-bottomed wig, 
his silk stockings, broad plated buckles in 
his shoes, and large nosegay on his breast, 
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handling the ribbons of the four magnificent 
English grey horses, still and immovable on 
his hammercloth, absorbed in his duty, and 
looking neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, he was pomposity personified.* 


Here is a specimen of the man’s con- 
summate coolness, if, indeed, impudence 
be not the better word : — 


Temple was summoned to the Hof-mar- 
shal’s office, and was told, as the King went 
out so seldom, it was quite a farce to suppose 
they should continue to give him so many 
liveries a year. The State coat alone cost 

30. He could not possibly wear them. 

“¢ Well, I know that,’’ said Temple, ‘‘ but 
I can sell them.”’ 

‘“‘Then,’’? said the Hof-marshal, ‘they 
should reduce his wages.”’ 

‘¢ Contract’s a contract,’’ said Temple again. 

‘*Oh, but we shall now have a new con- 

tract.’’? And one was produced that had been 
already drawn up, and signed and sealed offi- 
cially. 
‘As Temple would not come to terms about 
his liveries, his salary would be reduced a 
hundred thalers (£15). If he did not agree to 
this, the King now required him so little, he 
would be sent back to England. 

The paper was handed to him to write the 
reduced figures, and to sign his name. Tem- 
ple was not a bit abashed or afraid. His idea 
was that, as he had been seven years with the 
King, and from various tokens knew he had 
given his Majesty satisfaction, his salary ought 
rather to be increased than reduced, and so in 
the blank space in the paper handed to him 
he inserted fifty dollars more than he had be- 
fore, signed his name, and gave it back. 

He told me [continues Mr. Wilkinson] you 
should have seen their faces: ** Sir, they scut- 
tled about from one to another, laid their 
heads together, and bolted out of the room 
and back again, like rabbits in a burrow.t 


The officials naturally and properly told 
Temple his conduct was an impertinence, 
and they threatened him with condign 
punishment. They brought the matter 
before the king, who sympathized with 
his English servant, and gave his Han- 
overian officials a rap on the knuckles. 
“They were not,” he said, “to bother 
him; they were not to interfere with 
Temple, but to let him have his own way, 
and be answerable for his own duty.” 
“ And so,” adds Mr. Wilkinson, “he did 
have his own way, and chuckled, as may 
be supposed, over his increased salary.” f 

On another occasion, Temple, after re- 
ceiving “an extraordinarily valuable pres- 
ent” from the then empress of Russia, 
whom he had driven during a visit she 
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paid to Hanover, went to the Royal Hotel, 
and ordered the best dinner they could 
give him. Just as he was in the middle 
of his third or fourth course and his sec- 
ond bottle of champagne, in came his 
official chief, the master of the horse, to 
have his dinner, and one may conceive 
his disgust at finding the coachman at the 
head of the table where he was about to 
dine. “Temple,” continues Mr. Wilkin- 
son, “did not budge before the great man 
of his department. He coolly, in dignified 
silence, ate on and drank on, and the 
great man himself was the one to give 
way, and walk out in disgust to get his 
dinner elsewhere.” * 

Perhaps the most amusing of these 
Temple anecdotes is a transaction be- 
tween him and Mr. Wilkinson. We give 
the story in Mr. Wilkinson’s own words : 


Temple lost his wife. Of course, I, as 
chaplain, had to perform the funeral. cere- 
mony. <A few days afterwards, old Temple, 
in deep mourning, called upon me. He was 
very much upset, and evidently had some- 


thing on his mind which he found a difficulty 
in expressing, for he stood there for a few mo- 
ments in silence, and then turned his hat 
round and round, and looked mournfully into 
it, and brushed it with his hand, and at last 
he got out, though stammering, —, 


*“‘T’ve called, sir—I’ve called, sir—as I 
wish to ask—and don’t like to put it off— 
what I’ve got to pay you for that ’ere job?”’ 

“Oh! ”’ I said; ‘‘nothing, of course. I 
have no fees, Temple; but I remember now I 
am in your debt, and I must ask you what 
I have got to pay for the two pots of ointment 
you made for my horse’s cracked feet?” 

“Oh! ”’ said Temple, ‘‘ Lord bless you, sir, 
don’t mentionit. Nothing, sir, nothing; ‘ one 
good turn deserves another’ all the world 
over.’’ I am sure [is Mr. Wilkinson’s kindly 
comment] he meant nothing disrespectful, for 
he was doatingly fond of his ‘old woman ’ as 
he called her; bet one could not help thinking 
it was a queer fagon de parler.t 


We have, as is our use and wont, 
spoken freely of King Ernest; but in 
justice to his memory we must say as a 
ruler he turned out better than, from his 
education, his prejudices, and the first 
acts of his reign, was to be expected. 
William IV. had granted a free constitu- 
tion to his Hanoverian subjects, and on 
Ernest’s succeeding him, his first act was 
to issue a proclamation throwing over the 
new constitution. He had, however, all 
along protested against it, and refused to 
sign or be a party to it, and contended 
that it was illegal, inasmuch as the States 
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by which it had been enacted were ille- 
ally convoked. He also prosecuted the 
Liberal professors at the University of 
Géttingen. By these acts he incurred 
great odium both in Hanover and in this 
country.* In fact, Mr. Wilkinson admits 
that he brought the country to the —_ 
of revolution. Later on, he voluntari 
made some great reforms —viz., he abol- 
ished the Baronial Court of Justice, at 
which the people were highly pleased, 
saying, “ Now they had one king; for- 
merly they had twenty.” Another impor- 
tant reform was universally hailed by the 
middle class with deep thankfulness, 
though really it was but the concession of 
a right ; that was the opening the office of 
chief ministers of State to the burgher 
class.t During the revolutionary year of 
1848 he made some popular concessions, 
and Mr. Wilkinson relates that 


afterwards, when the tide had turned, and the 
great Powers of Austria and Prussia had won 
their day and re-established the supremacy of 
the law, and had retracted many of the con- 
cessions made in the time of their terror and 
weakness; and when they urged upon the 
King of Hanover to do the same, his Majest 
answered: ‘‘ He had pledged his royal word, 
and it was not his idea of justice or equity to 
retract; that what was done was done, and ‘his 
Ministers must act accordingly.”’ f 


A statue to his memory in the Railway 
Square in Hanover, with the following 
inscription, testifies to the high estimation 
in which he was held by his subjects : — 


Dem Landes Vater 
Sein treues Volk.§ 
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* As to these proceedings, vide Greville’s Memoirs 
(second part), vol. i. 12, 42; and Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Reminiscences, vol. i., c. iv. fassim. 

t Ibid., p. 60. 

t Vol. ii., p. 239. 

§ To the father of his country, from his faithful 
people. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
CHAPTER III. 
A GRAVE ACCUSATION. 


Tuvus valiant, the major entered the 
library at the appointed time. He was, 
however, taken aback on finding that it 
was not only the gentlemen he had to con- 
front, but also two of the ladies — Mrs. 
Joseph and Mrs. John. Nellie had posi- 
tively refused to be present. He had not 
bargained for an examination in the pres- 
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ence of the ladies, for he could not say 
before them what he must say in order to 
exculpate himself. He felt that he was 
being very unfairly treated. But he was 
thankful or small mercies. They might 
have had Miss Euphemia in to witness 
his humiliation —for humiliation it must 
be to confess his stupidity in despatching 
the letters in the wrong envelopes. 

The squire was seated at his writing- 
table, and assumed something of his mag- 
isterial air (he was a J.P.) as te requested 
the major to take a chair. The three let- 
ters were on the desk before him; and he 
proceeded to read them carefully, whilst 
profound silence prevailed. Mrs. Joseph 
darted angry glances alternately at her 
husband and the culprit. Mrs. John 
looked more serious than usual, but still 
showed symptoms of an inclination to 
titter. John Elliott stood in the shadow 
of a large bookcase; Maynard, near the 
window which opened to the terrace, im- 
patiently twirling his moustache and at 
intervals glancing fiercely towards the 
major, who, in his indignation at the whole 
proceeding, returned the glance in a like 
spirit. 

The squire cleared his throat with a 
raucous cough. ‘“ You have placed me in 
a most painful position, major,” he began 
with an evident desire to be friendly, 
which was checked by the frown of his 
wife. “I amas tolerant as anybody of a 
joke. You know that well enough, Daw- 

ins; but I can’t stand such a hoax as 
ou have played upon us in sending these 
etters here.’ 

The major rose; he felt so much in- 
jured, that he was calm. “ My dear friend 
Elliott ——” 

“ Oh, confound it —there’s the begin- 
ning of the plaguey things,” ejaculated the 
squire. 

“ Allow me to explain. I intended no 
hoax. These letters were written with an 
earnest desire to avert misunderstanding. 
Unfortunately, in my agitation and haste, 
I blundered.’ 

“ Not a hoax —not a joke!” bellowed 
the squire, rising to his feet and thrusting 
the letters into a drawer of the table. 
“Do Ft mean to say, then, that I sus- 
pected my wife of anything ?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you mean to say that a word could 
be spoken about me in association with 
any one which could or should cause 
Nellie — Miss Carroll —to be displeased 
with me?” broke in Maynard threaten- 
ingly. 

“ No.” 
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“Do you mean to say that I am in any 
way involved with another lady ? ” snapped 
Eliott of Arrowby.” 

“No.” 

“ Stop a minute,” interposed Mrs. John, 
in her light-hearted way, coming to the 
rescue of Major Dawkins, and turning to 
her husband. “The major did not say 
you were involved, John; he only warned 
me not to mind any nonsense I might 
hear about you. Give our friend time to 
explain.” 

“T am grateful for your intercession, 
madam,” said the major stiffly. “If your 
husband has read the letter which, as I 
have told you, fell into Mrs. Joseph’s 
hands by mischance, he knows precisely 
how the matter stands, and I request Aim 
to explain or to — to me in private.” 

“] have read the letter, of course,” was 
the peevish response of John Elliott; 
“and it does not suggest anything for me 
to explain, or why you should require a 
private interview with me.” 

The major had the opportunity to 
avenge himself on the instant by stating 
before them all why he had written the 
letters. But Mrs. John was evidentl 
quite ignorant of her husband’s suspi- 
cions; why should he pain her by reveal- 
ingthem? The outcome of the revelation 
would be an inevitable rupture between 
the man and wife. Nellie Carroll had not 
heard John Elliott’s scandal about -May- 
nard ; why should he, for his own conven- 
ience, stir the stagnant pool and increase 
the distress he had already unintention- 
ally caused? No; he would not do that. 
He had blundered, and must pay the pen- 
alty. 
since Mr. John Elliott declines to say 
anything or to grant me a private inter- 
view,” said the major firmly, “the affair 
must end here. I withdraw everything 
that is written in these unlucky letters, 
and request you to give them back to me, 
so that they may be at once destroyed.” 

“That won’t do,” rejoined the squire 
gruffly; “if you won’t make the thing 
clear to us, it has gone too far to end 
here. I shall place the letters in the 
hands of my solicitor to-morrow morning, 
and leave him to arrange with you.” 

“In that case you will provoke a famil 
scandal which will cause you all muc 
vexation, and cannot possibly do good to 
anybody.” 

“Tt will at least teach some person a 
serious lesson,’ observed Mrs. Joseph 
sternly. 

‘‘O madam, the lesson has been learned 
already,” answered the major bitterly. 
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‘But since you, squire, are not satisfied 
that I am sufficiently punished for my 
mistake by the loss of your friendship, 
but also mean to take legal proceedings, I 
must summon a friend from town who will 
convince you that the trouble did not orig- 
inate with me.” 

“So be it, Major Dawkins; and as 
things stand, I shall expect your visit to 
Todhurst to terminate to-morrow,” said 
the squire, getting the inhospitable words 
out with much difficulty. 

“It would terminate this instant, were 
it not that I still desire to serve you and 
your family. Somuch you will acknowl- 
edge to-morrow, and then my presence 
will no longer disturb you.” 

There was a degree of dignity in the 
major’s retreat which impressed every- 
body except the hot-headed lover, May- 
nard, who muttered between his teeth: 
“If this were not my friend’s house, I 
would horsewhip the little beggar.” As 
he could not enjoy that luxury, he occu- 
pied his talents in seeking a reconciliation 
with Nellie, and unluckily, but naturally, 
besought the aid of Mrs. John. His con- 
versations with her in the drawing-room 
and on the lawn again irritated the sus- 
picious husband, who, instead of speak- 
ing out frankly, endeavored to hide the 
bitter thoughts which were passing 
through his mind, and became more ab- 
stracted and more disagreeable than ever. 

Mrs. Joseph perversely held to her 
opinion that the guest had “ something ” 
to say which she ought to know. 

“ But you don’t mean to say, Kitty,” the 
squire expostulated, “that if I had _ 
fault to find with you I should not spea 
it straight out to yourself, instead of bab- 
bling it to other folk? Past experience 
ought to make you sure that when I am 
not pleased, you will hear about it soon 
enough.” 

“| know that perfectly well —there is 
no lack of fault-finding on your part to 
myself; and how am T to tell what you 
have been saying about me to others?” 
retorted Mrs. Joseph, whose temper being 
once roused, as has been stated, was not 
easily allayed. 

“ Nonsense, Kitty— you don’t believe 
that I would speak about you to outsiders. 
Come, now; drop this humbug, for you 
know it is humbug; and, ‘pon my honor, 
I think we have been too hard on poor 
Dawkins.” 

“ Before deciding on that point, I shall 
wait to hear what this friend he is sum- 
moning from London has to say to-mor- 
row.’ 
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“TI take his word for it, that there was 
a mistake.” 

“ Then he should not make such a mis- 
take, and having made it, ought to suffer 
the consequences.” 

“ But, my dear, don’t you see that he is 
taking the consequences ? —and infernally 
unpleasant ones they are. I tell you there 
is nothing in it; and if he had only said 
it was alla joke, I should have been sat- 
isfied.” 

“ But he said it was not a joke, and told 
you that if you prosecuted him, it would 
result in a grave family scandal. How 
can you answer that?” 

“T can’t, and he wouldn’t; so we must 
wait for the person who will.” 

There was a kind of armed truce de- 
clared in this way between the husband 
and wife —she feeling guiltily conscious 
that she was somehow making a mountain 
of a molehill; and he feeling perfectly 
sure of it. 


The major went straight to his room, 
resolved that he would hold no intercourse 
with the family until Mrs. John’s brother, 
Matt Willis, arrived. Had there been a 
train that evening to town, he would have 
taken it and brought his friend down ; and 
if there had been a hotel in the village, he 
would have left the house forthwith. But 
there was no train and there was no hotel 
— not even a beershop, for the countryfolk 
thereabout mostly brewed their own ale. 
There was, however, a post and telegraph 
office in the village, and Hollis was de- 
spatched with a message for Willis, en- 
treating him, for his sister’s sake, to come 
down by the first train on the following 
morning. That done, he endeavored to 
compose himself and to take a calm survey 
of his position. He had upset every- 
body, and most of all himself, by his good- 
natured anxiety to save others from the 
consequences of their own folly. The 
thing ought to have resulted in a laugh 
and a shake-hands all round; but instead 
of that, it threatened to become a serious 
affair for the law-courts to deal with; and 
the major had no means to enable him to 
indulge in the luxury of a law-suit. 

What was he todo? Nothing but what 
he had determined upon —to get Willis 
to speak out, since John Elliott would not. 
There was of course the possibility that 
Willis would refuse, as it was his intense 
repugnance to interfering with famil 
squabbles which had prompted him to call 
for the major’s assistance as mediator 
between his sister and her husband. 

Major Dawkins felt indignant with John 
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Elliott for shrinking from speaking the 
few words which would have put every- 
thing right. But the truth flashed upon 
him — perhaps the man was so blinded by 
his jealousy, that he really did not under- 
stand what was sequiead of him, when 
asked to explain the position. Although 
the major could only surmise that this was 
the case, the surmise was correct; but the 
true reason why John Elliott did not 
understand him was that he had no idea 
of his conversation with Willis having 
been repeated to any one. If that were 
so, the major felt that it was his duty to 
prevent the threatened publicity by every 
means in his power. Apart from his con- 
sideration for the feelings of Mrs. John 
and Nellie, there was his own plight to 
be taken into account. Publicity would 
expose him to ridicule, if not contempt, 
and would inevitably put an end to all 
hope of winning the hand of Miss Euphe- 
mia Panton. He resolved to see the squire 
the moment dinner was over, and make 
another effort to get him to understand 
the real state of the unfortunate business. 


Servants have a special instinct for dis- 
covering the ill-luck of the family they 
serve, and invariably they accept it in a 
distorted form. Then they sympathize 
with the master and mistress, or rejoice 
in their fallen state, according to the per- 
quisites which have been allowed. them 
or withheld from them. Hollis having 
heard that his master was in disgrace 
with the family they had come to visit, 
felt that his own dignity was at stake; 
therefore, in the housekeeper’s room and 
in the butler’s pantry he valiantly defended 
the honor of his chief. He was a little 
crestfallen when he found that his master 
was not to join the family at dinner, for 
this circumstance appeared to confirm the 
Bossip of the servants’ hall that the major 

ad been guilty of some grave offence, 
the nature of which was too dreadful to 
be mentioned. Hollis was equal to the 
occasion, and by taking the position as 
one of great injustice to his master, suc- 
ceeded, by cautious suggestions of forth- 
coming revelations, in impressing the 
housekeeper and butler with the idea that 
they would reap a large reward in the 
future by careful attention to the major’s 
present needs. The diplomacy of Hollis 
was used as much on his own account as 
on that of his master; for he managed to 
secure command of the dishes which were 
most favored by the major —and himself 
—as well as a sufficient supply of Clos de 
Vougeot and Heidsieck. 





The major was scareely sufficiently ap- 
preciative of the attentions of his servant 
in catering for him so far as the eatables 
were concerned ; and he sadly disappoint- 
ed Hollis by taking a larger share of the 
wine than that gentleman had expected. 
For this loss, however, he contrived to 
compensate himself when he got down- 
stairs again. Major Dawkins was too 
eager for the moment when he should be 
able to speak freely to the squire to find 
any delight in eating; and although he 
took the wine, it was without any of the 
relish with which he usually partook of 
rare vintages. When Hollis had cleared 
the table, he rose immediately, disregard- 
ing his digestion, and paced the room. 
He knew that the dinner would be a more 
lugubrious affair than the luncheon had 
been, and he endeavored to calculate ex- 
— when it would be over. 

The time having arrived, he opened his 
door, which was nearly opposite that of 
the library. To the latter he advanced 
quickly, knowing that the squire fre- 
quently went thither after dinner to ex- 
amine letters or to take a nap. He heard 
some one moving in the room, and tapped 
at the door. There was no answer. He 
tapped again, and still receiving no an- 
swer, boldly turned the handle and en- 
tered. There was no one visible. He was 
puzzled, for there had been unmistakable 
sounds of some one moving about and also 
of the shutting of a drawer. The window 
which opened on the terrace was slightly 
ajar, and possibly the squire, suspecting 
who was his visitor, had stepped out in 
order to avoid. him. That was both un- 
friendly and unjust. 

The major was angry, for he could not 
conceive any reason for being avoided in 
this manner. He looked out: no one was 
visible on the terrace. Then a sudden 
temptation seized him. He knew exactly 
in which drawer the squire had placed 
those abominable letters. ‘They were his 
own — why should he not take possession 
of them and destroy them? In this way 
the whole miserable business would be 
ended. Of course he could not deny hav- 
ing written such letters as would be de- 
scribed, but they would not be forthcom- 
ing; and if it should come to the worst, 
his explanation of the circumstances un- 
der which they had been written would be 
listened to with the more patience and 
consideration. 

The temptation was too much for him. 
For the sake of the family as well as for 
his own sake, those letters must be de- 
stroyed. He went to the drawer, pulled 
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it open, and there before him lay the let- 
ters. He snatched them out and thrust 
them into the breast-pocket of his coat, 
with the intention of burning them when 
he reached his own room; but at that 
moment his wrists were tightly grasped 
and he heard the click of handcuffs fas- 
tened upon them. He was helpless and 
speechless. He stood staring at the smil- 
ing face of a broad-shouldered fellow who 
wore the costume of a gamekeeper. 

“ Got you at last,” said this gentleman 
quite pleasantly. “ You have given me no 
end of trouble; but there, I respect you 
all the more. Only, you have been com- 
ing it rather strong, and I am surprised 
that you didn’t take a rest, seeing that 
you’ve had the valuables out of half-a- 
dozen mansions in the county.” 

“What do you mean?” shouted the 
major furiously. 

“ Nothing particular,” replied the com- 
placent gentleman, “unless you count it 
particular that I should want you to come 
along with me. I am a constable, and I 
have been looking out for you for some 
weeks past. So, you had better make no 
fuss about the matter, but come along 
= It’ll be all the better for your- 
self.” 

“ You confounded fool!” ejaculated the 
major indignantly, “do you take me fora 
burglar? Iam a guest in this house —I 
am Major Dawkins.” 

“Alias Captain Jack, ’Arry 
Smith.” 

“Call the family —they will identify 
me,” the major almost shrieked, whilst he 
endeavored to free himself from his hand- 
cuffs. 

“Qh, I'll call the family,” answered the 
detective, as he lifted up a jemmy which 
was lying beside the squire’s desk. “I 
suppose you don’t know what this little 
tool means, and I suppose you don’t know 
anything about this drawer which has 
been forced open with it?” 

“You scoundrel, to suspect me of 
such ——” 

“There now; you just be quiet; don’t 
say anything to commit yourself; I'll call 
the family.” 

Thereupon, the detective rang the bell. 

The summons was answered by Parker 
the butler, who was somewhat astonished 
to find a stranger in the library with the 
major. The latter’s face—purple with 
rage —and wild gesticulations, with his 
fettered hands, presented a spectacle so 
astounding that Parker could scarcely be- 
lieve his eyes rested on a guest of the 
house. 


alias 
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“Tell your master to come here and 
release me from this ruffian, who takes 
me—me, Major Dawkins —for a burg- 
lar ! ” 


The detective smiled placidly as he 
addressed the butler : “ Yes, if you please, 
inform Mr. Elliott that he is wanted here 
on particular business.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE BURGLARY. 


THE noise of the disturbance in the 
library had already attracted the attention 
of the squire and his guests, who had just 
then reached the door of the drawing- 
room. When Parker announced that 
Major Dawkins was arrested for burglary, 
there was a general exclamation of in- 
credulity; but the mention of the hand- 
cuffs elicited a little scream from Miss 
Euphemia and an exclamation of indigna- 
tion from the squire. 

“ This is too absurd. It is some ras- 
cal’s practical joke; but it is one that I 
shall punish, ber it is a disgrace to me 
that such a thing should be perpetrated 
on a guest of mine. Friends, come with 
me.” He led the way to the library; and 
the ladies, unable to restrain their curios- 
ity, followed the gentlemen. Perhaps 
they also felt some timidity at the idea of 
being left alone; for the numerous burg- 
laries committed of late during the dinner 
hour at country houses were trying the 
ogg of everybody who had property to 
ose. ; 

“ What is the meaning of this outrage 
in my house?” exclaimed the squire. 
“ Release this gentleman at once. He is 
my guest.” 

“T told you so,” ejaculated the major, 
still too angry to realize fully the humil- 
iating as well as ludicrous position in 
which he stood. 

The detective answered the squire re- 
spectfully and firmly: “ This is my card, 
sir; my name is Kidman. I am a police 
officer, and was sent down here to watch 
the movements of a man known to the 
police under various aliases. This is the 
person I have beenseeking. He is pretty 
well disguised with his dyed hair” (the 
major shuddered; the thunderbolt had 
fallen at last); “but his height and figure 
correspond precisely with this photo- 
graph.” He displayed the portrait of a 
man whose figure was certainly like the 
major’s, and, allowing for the effect of 
disguise, there might even be discovered 
some resemblance in the features. 

“TI tell you this is preposterous,” the 
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squire said impatiently. “I will be re- 
sponsible to you for this gentleman.” 

“Well, sir, of course the affair must be 
disagreeable to you, only you are not the 
first gentleman he has taken in.” 

“T say, release him at once. 
refuse, it will be at your peril. 
justice of the peace.” 

“So much the better, sir; and in that 
case you will permit me to tell you the 
circumstances under which I arrest this 
—gentleman. I have been on the look- 
out for him; and from information re- 
ceived that an attack was to be made upon 
your house, I came here this evening to 
watch. I posted myself in the shrubbery ; 
and not half aa hour ago, whilst you were 
at dinner, I saw him look from that win- 
dow to spy if the coast was clear ‘3 

“Twas looking for you, squire,” inter- 
rupted the major. 

“JT couldn’t guess how he had got in 
without me seeing him, but that is ex- 
plained by his being a guest of yours. I 
knew he was at work, and so stepped 
quietly in afterhim. I found him so busy 
at one of the drawers of this table that I 
managed to slip these ornaments on his 
wrists before he could turn round.” 

“ At the drawers of the table!” ejacu- 
lated several voices, whilst all looked in 
amazed horror at the culprit. 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Kidman com- 
placently, finding that he had at last made 
an impression ; “and this sort of thing” 
(holding up the jemmy) “is not exactly 
what you would expect to find in a gentle- 
man’s dressing-case. I found it here on 
the table, and the middle drawer has been 
forced open with it.” 

“The drawer forced open?” muttered 
the squire doubtingly. 

“You will find it so, and done by an 
experienced hand too. Will you oblige 
me by examining the contents of the 
drawer and letting me know what has 
been abstracted ?” 

“ This is horrible!” said the major, be- 
coming calmer as the situation became 
more serious. 

It was indeed most horrible to every 
one present. Miss Euphemia afterwards 
declared to Mrs. John that she felt ready 
to sink through the floor, and fervently 
wished that she could have done so. 

“The drawer has certainly been rum- 
maged by some one,” the squire said 
gravely. 

“Anything valuable missing?” asked 
the detective, note-book in hand. 

“Yes —a considerable sum of money 
in notes and gold.” 


If you 
lama 
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“ Ah, I dare say our friend will be able 
to give us an account of the notes and 
old,” was the playful comment of Mr. 
idman. 

“ This ay is insufferable,” said 
the major stiffly; “and I cannot under- 
stand, Elliott, why you should hesitate 
for a moment to release me from this de- 
grading position. You know me; you 

now how easily my identity can be es- 
tablished. You know nothing of this man 
beyond his own assertion. How can you 
tell that he is not a confederate of the 
thieves, and his present action a ruse to 
give them time to escape?” 

“ That’s not bad, captain,” rejoined the 
detective with an admiring smile. “ But 
these letters — which you will excuse me 
taking from your pocket — will show that 
one part of my statement is correct. Do 
they belong to you, sir?” 

e handed the three fatal letters to the 
— who hastily glanced at them, 
whilst his wife stood on one side of him 
and Mrs. John on the other. 

“Why, that is the letter which I re- 
ceived!” observed Mrs. Joseph with 
acerbity. 

“ And that is mine; and the other is the 
one which has upset poor dear Nellie so 
much!” cried Mrs. John. 

“It was to ask you again to allow me to 
destroy these confounded letters, that I 
came to seek you, squire, thinking that I 
might find you here alone. after dinner,” 
the major explained. “I heard some one 
moving about the room, and, concluding 
that it was you, knocked two or three 
times. Getting no answer, I entered, but 
found nobody here. As the window was 
open, it occurred to me that you might 
have stepped out on the terrace, and I 
looked for you. Of course you were not 
there, but it must have been then that this 
man saw me.” 

“No doubt,” 


the squire 
slowly ; “ but he found you at my drawer.” 

“ My anxiety to prevent a scandal to the 
family tempted me to take back my letters 
—for they are mine—and burn them 


answered 


without your leave. I knew that you 
would pardon me when you heard the ex- 
planation which you wili have to-morrow.” 

Whilst the major spoke, the squire was 
frowning. 

“According to your own statement, 
Major Dawkins, your conduct has not 
been creditable to you as an honorable 
man.” 

“I acted for the best, as you would see 
if you would give me leave to speak to you 
in private.” 
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They were interrupted and startled by 
the report of two pistol-shots in the 
grounds. Presently a footman rushed in 
with the information that they had caught 
a man who had jumped out of one of the 
windows, and he had fired upon them. 

“ T see the whole thing,” exclaimed the 
major excitedly. “It was the thief who 
was in here when I knocked; and whilst 
you, sir, you, have been insulting me and 
making a fool of yourself —if you ave a 
detective — you have given him the oppor- 
tunity to ransack the house !” 

Mr. Kidman looked puzzled, but he 
acted promptly. He removed the hand- 
cuffs, saying humbly: “I am pardon, sir ; 
but mistakes will happen. must catch 
that man —he is a desperate card, and 
uses his revolver freely.” He darted out 
to the terrace and disappeared. 

The squire and Maynard immediately 
followed. John Elliott was too timid, and 
the major too indignant at the treatment 
to which he had been subjected, to take 
any part in the pursuit. After pulling 
himself and his ruffled garments together, 
he addressed his hostess, Mrs. Joseph: 
“] presume, madam, I may now retire?” 

The lady bowed a little awkwardly, feel- 
ing some compunction for his sufferings. 
She hoped that a good night’s rest would 
enable him to laugh at this painful inci- 
dent, if not to forget it. 

“ An affair of this sort does not readily 
become a subject of mirth to the victim. 
But thanks for your kind wishes.” 

He was about to retire, when Squire 
Elliott and Maynard returned. 

“It’s all right, major. They have got 
the scoundrel fast bound, and he has hurt 
no one but himself. There are my notes 
and gold, which we have just taken from 
his pocket.” 

“How did it all happen?” was the 
eager exclamation of the ladies. 

“TI offer you my cordial congratula- 
tions,” added the major dryly. 

“ It happened exactly as the major sur- 
mised; and we have to thank Nellie’s 
headache, or whatever has kept her up- 
stairs, for the timely discovery of the burg- 
lar. She was going into her dressing- 
room, and on opening the door, saw a man 
busy with her jewel-case. She knew what 
that meant — closed the door and locked 
it. She ran to the window and screamed 
out ‘Thieves!’ The fellow took the 
alarm, and having the window open in 
readiness for such an emergency, he flun 
out a bundle which he had prepared. 
Then he slipped over the ledge, and let 
himself drop to the ground; but he had 
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miscalculated the distance, and broke his 
leg in the fall. Two of our men, who had 
heard Nellie scream, were upon him be- 
fore he could attempt to rise. He fired, 
but they had got his arms up in the air; 
so no harm was done; and he is safe for 
ten or fifteen years.” 

“ And the bundle —what was in it?” 
anxiously inquired the squire’s wife. 

“ A lot of trinkets and things, which are 
scattered all over the place, as the bundle 
in falling struck the branch of a hawthorn 
and was torn open. I have sent Parker to 
look after them ; but we must go out our- 
selves.” 

The ladies, whose looks of deep con- 
cern indicated how much they were inter- 
ested in the search, eagerly proposed to 
accompany the gentlemen. Hats and 
shawls were quickly procured, and the 
whole party went forth. Nellie stole 
shyly down from her room and joined her 
friends — much to the delight of Maynard, 
although he endeavored to appear cold 
and indifferent. She, too, wore a mask of 
indifference. But both were conscious 
that it was a mask, and that each was at 
heart earnestly wishing that the other 
would say something which would lead to 
an explanation. Without words, however, 
they somehow knew that the reconciliation 
would come in the morning. 

The major’s presence was taken as a 
matter of course ; for, in the excitement of 
the moment, his banishment was forgotten 
by every one except himself. He silently 
took his place as the special attendant of 
Miss Euphemia, who received his atten- 
tions as graciously as if the incident of 
the morning had not occurred. He was 
peculiarly fortunate in being the finder of 
most of be stolen valuables, which won 
him additional favor. Nearly everything 
was found, and a further search was to be 
made in the morning. So, everybody re- 
tired to rest that night with feclings of 
thankfulness for having had such a singu- 
lar escape from heavy loss. 


In the mornjng, there were general in- 


quiries for the major. His misfortunes of 
the previous night had toned down the 
anger which had been felt regarding him, 
and the idea now was that they had been 
too hard upon the well-meaning little man. 
All—and especially the squire — would 
have been pleased to see him in his usual 
place at table. But as he did not appear, 
the only inference that could be drawn 
was that he felt too much hurt to make 
any advances. 

They were rising from the table and 
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preparing for the unpleasant business of 
the day, when there was a sound of car- 
riage-wheels, followed by a loud ring at 
the hall-bell. 

“That’s Willis,” said the squire, mov- 
ing to the window and looking out, after 
casting a glance of satisfaction at his wife 
and at his sister-in-law. 

His assertion was immediately con- 
firmed by the entrance of Parker to an- 
nounce the visitor, who, without ceremony, 
had closely followed the butler. 

After hurried greetings were over, Wil- 
lis said abruptly: ““ I want to get back to 
town to-night, and I have come down here 
in consequence of a telegram from Daw- 
kins, who tells me that you have all got 
into a nonsensical squabble owing to his 
interference with the intention of setting 
you right.” 

“] thoroughly agree with you, Willis — 
it is a nonsensical squabble, but who the 
deuce is to blame for it?” said the squire 
with a good-natured laugh. 

“Glad to hear you ask the question,” 
rejoined Willis, who, being a plain and 
practical person, came to the main point 
at once. “The first thing you have got 
to understand is that Dawkins is not to 
blame ; the next thing you have got to un- 
derstand is that I am the party you have 
got to blow up. But before you begin 
with me, you had better take my good- 
natured brother-in-law to task, and before 
you do that, I want to have a few words 
with you, John Elliott.” 

“You had better speak out whatever 
you have to say here,” muttered Elliott of 
Arrowby with a painfully feeble assump- 
tion of haughtiness. 

“Would you like that, Sophy?” said 
Willis, addressing his sister, Mrs. John. 

“] think I understand the whole posi- 
tion, Matt,” she replied. “Indeed, I think 
we all understand it now. The poor ma- 
jor blundered about his letters ; we all got 
the wrong ones, and misinterpreted their 
meaning. We need not go into the de- 
tails, for, as you know, they would be 
painful to me as well as to p Pron Take 
Joe away with you, and get him to express 
to the major the regret that we all feel for 
the annoyance we have caused him.” 

“ Come along,” said the squire promptly. 
“We'll pacify him somehow.” As he 
was passing his wife, he whispered to her : 
“] hope you are satisfied now, Kitty ;” 
and she gave an approving nod. “But I 
+a he had been down with us to break- 
ast.” 

The squire and Matt Willis proceeded 
to the library ; and there a very few addi- 





tional words satisfied the former that the 
unfortunate friend of the family had been 
trying to eon ny a disagreeable duty 
which he thought himself bound to under- 
take. 

The major was hurt enough by the awk- 
ward position in which he was placed; 
but that was not the reason why he kept 
to his chamber. He was not thinking of 
breakfast or the misunderstanding with 
his friends. Still in his dressing-gown, 
he was pacing the floor in a state of cruel 
distress. His hair was tossed about 
wildly and — it was of a ghastly grey-green 


color! That wicked burglar had taken. 


away the precious Russian leather case — 
no doubt thinking it contained jewelry — 
and it had not been amongst the articles 
found last night. Without it, the major 
could not perform his toilet. This was 
the cruellest blow of all to the poor man. 
It was impossible for him to appear be- 
fore any one in his present guise ; and he 
even avoided the mirrors, lest he should 
catch sight of his own head. Hollis had 
been despatched to make diligent search 
in every spot where the case might have 
fallen; and his master was waiting in 
agony for theresult. A knock at the » Hin 
Ah, there he is at last! No, it was onl 

Parker to say that Mr. Willis had sasived, 
and was with the squire in the library 
waiting for Major Dawkins. 

“Make my excuses, please, and say 
that I cannot go down yet, but will be 
with them as soon as possible.” 

A quarter of an hour elapsed, and an- 
other message came; then another more 
urgent, and a fourth more urgent still. 
The major wished he could shave his 
head ; it would be more presentable then 
than as it was now. He was bemoaning 
the ill-luck or stupidity of Hollis, when 
the squire himself arrived at the door. 

“ What is the matter, Dawkins? We 
are all waiting for you. Are you ill?” 

“Yes, yes; I am ill ; but I will be with 
you as soon as I can.” 

“ Then open the door and let me shake 
hands with you.” 

“ Not just now, not just now. I'll come 
and shake hands with you as much as you 
like, in half an hour or so,” was the agi- 
tated response. 

“ Well, as you please ; but I want to ask 
you to forget —— Willis has ex- 
plained everything, and your letters are 
correctly understood now. My wife is 
sorry that she did not take in the right 
meaning of the one which fell into her 
hands; Nellie appreciates your desire to 
forewarn her against any stupid gossip 
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that fool Cousin John might spread; Mrs. 
John thinks it was kind of you to wish to 
put her husband right, and he has got a 
lesson which he will not forget in a hurry. 
But she regards the whole affair as a good 
joke. You see, all is well ; so come away 
at once and complete the party.” 

“I am delighted ; but please do excuse 
me, squire. I can’t come at once,” groaned 
the major, passing his hand shudderingly 
through his besmirched hair. 

** Very well, then, as soon as you can; 

ou will find us somewhere about the 
awn.” And the squire, wondering what 
the major’s curious malady could be, re- 
joined his friends. 

At last Hollis did knock at the door, 
bringing the joyful tidings that he had 
found the case —sticking between two 
branches of the hawthorn which had 
wrecked the burglar’s bundle. He had 
been about to abandon the search, whea, 
happening to look up, he saw it where he 
never would have thought of looking for 
it. 

The major dressed with more than usual 
care, gave Hollis orders to pack up, as 
they were to leave that day; and then, 
holding himself as erect as if on parade, 
he proceeded in the direction of the lawn 
with the firm determination to bid his host 
and hostess good-bye. But on his way he 
encountered Miss Euphemia, whose gold- 
rimmed Pince-nez glittered with pleasure 
at sight of him. “I am so delighted to 
see you, major. I—we were all afraid 
that you were seriously ill.” 

“No; not seriously ill, but considera- 
Wd bothered,” he responded uncomforta- 


“Of course you must have been; but 
thank goodness it is all over now. The 
squire and all the others are most anxious 
to make amends to you for the vexation 


you have endured so nobly. He wants 
you to stay, and has sent me to persuade 
you not to say no.” 

“Stay! It is impossible —quite im- 
possible.” 

“Oh, but you really must not bear mal- 
ice —they made a mistake, and every- 
body does so sometimes.” She was smil- 
ing coaxingly, and looked a different being 
from the lady who had surveyed him 
— her glasses so severely yester- 

ay. 
“IT respect the family as much as ever ; 
but I cannot remain.” 

“Oh, do— to please me.” 

He looked at her and fancied he saw a 





blush. “To please you, I would stay 
forever,” he answered gallantly ; “ but —” 
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“ Then stay — forever!” she interrupt- 
ed with emphasis. 

He opened his eyes. 
stand her? Could she be serious? 
the time come for him to speak ? 

“ Do you mean that it would be a par- 
ticular pleasure to you if I remained — 
for your sake?” 

“Tt would,” she answered in a low 
voice. 

“Then I understand,” he said, taking 
her hand, “ ¢hzs is my consolation for all 
the afflictions of yesterday?” She did 
not say no; and he, drawing her arm 
within his, continued: “I am a happy 
man, although again a captive.” 

The announcement of their engagement 
added much to the happiness which every- 
body felt in the reconciliations effected 
that morning. There was a merry twinkle 
in the squire’s eyes. He was a cunning 
fellow when prompted by his wife, and 
had guessed what would happen when he 
chose Miss Euphemia as his ambassador 
to the major. The only person who felt 
in the least uncomfortable was John Elli- 
ott of Arrowby, who was now confessedly 
the originator of all the mischief. The 
only reproach he had to endure from his 
wife was the expression accompanied by a 
pitying smile, “ Poor John!” 

There were festivities on a 
at Todhurst when Nellie and Maynard 
were wedded; but the marriage of Eu- 
phemia Panton and Major Dawkins was a 
very quiet affair—as the lady thought. 
She had only three bridesmaids and about 
twenty other friends to witness the cere- 
mony. The major was content to be 
supported by an old companion in arms 
and Matthew Willis. 

The happy couple disappeared for six 
months. On returning to England, their 
first visit was to Todhurst. For a mo- 
ment the squire and his wife found it diffi- 
cult to recognize their old friends. The 
major was now a —_ elderly-looking 
gentleman with gray hair and moustache ; 
and Mrs. Dawkins was a ay ae 
lady, whose hair suggested that she ha 
certainly arrived at years of discretion. 
They had both come to accept with res- 
ignation the inevitable signs that time 
passes and old age draws on; and they 
were happy. They had not been so in the 
days when they vainly struggled to hide 
the progress of years. The major could 
never forget that morning of agony when 
the Russian leather case could not be 
found. Probably his account of it, com- 
bined with the fact that it was no longer 
possible to hide from each other their 
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dabblings in the fine arts, helped his wife 
to agree with him that it was best to make 
no attempt to improve upon nature. The 


major had given up all his youthful ways, 
much to his own comfort; and he was 
firmly resolved never again to play the 
part of the officious friend of the family. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 


THERE is one of the sayings of Ana- 
charsis Clootz which has always seemed 
to me both true and profound. Watching 
the revolutionary populace, and noting 
their readiness to repose a blind faith in 
the leader of the moment, the “ advocate 
of the human race ” was moved to exclaim, 
France, guéris des individus (France, cure 
thyself of this passion for individuals). 
The advice is as sound to-day as it was 
a hundred years ago. Not way of 
paradox, but in sober earnest, I maintain 
that our deference to great men. is the 
direct cause of much erroneous thought 
and misguided effort. 

We have all made acquaintance with 
the doctrine of hero-worship as it is re- 
vealed to us in the book of the prophecies 
of Carlyle, and especially in those eloquent 
lectures which he delivered in London 
five-and-forty years ago. There is much 
in the doctrine which none need desire to 
dispute. We are all ready to admit that 
a great man ought to be generously ap- 
preciated and loyally aided in his work; 
we may even recognize in his great quali- 
ties an express revelation of the divine. 
But this statement, ample as it is, would 
not be ample enough for Carlyle. The 
hero himself must be accepted as divine ; 
heroes are to be worshipped, and worship 
is defined as “admiration without limit.” 
This exaltation of the great man is accom- 
panied by a corresponding abasement of 
the average man. Mirabeau is the one 
Frenchman of the age who has eyes to 
see ; as for Frenchmen in the mass, they 
may be summed up and set aside in 
a phrase —.so many millions, “mostly 
fools.” As a humble unit among the so 
many millions of mankind, I desire to pro- 
test against this view of human life. 

I protest against it first, because it is 
wholly irrational. It is almost too plain 
that no man can be accepted as a suitable 
object of worship. The strongest, wisest, 
best of men is no more than a man. He 
knows only a miserable fraction of what 


is to be known; his power extends only ' 
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to a small fraction of what ought to be 
done; his character is flawed in every 
direction by pride, by temper, and by 
prejudice. Therefore I cannot allow my- 
self to cherish for my fellow-man any 
admiration except such as is strongly 
qualified by criticism. To the hero-wor- 
shipper all criticism appears to savor of 
disrespect, but this is not reallyso. My 
critical faculty, poor as it may be, was 
given to guide me through a deceitful 
world, in which sham heroes do every- 
where abound. I cannot dispense with 
this guide, unless you can offer me the 
guidance of absolute truth and wisdom. 

If men are not to be worshipped, great 
men especially are not to be regarded 
with that admiration which knows no crit- 
ical limit. For what is greatness? It 
would be unjust to confound hero-worship 
with the vulgar worship of success. But, 
after all, the recognizable heroes — those 
that have temples and worshippers — are 
the men who have succeeded. And suc- 
cess, as we know, is often determined, not 
by the purity of a man’s good qualities, 
but by the nice combination and co-opera- 
tion of good and evil. Any one of the 
divinities of Carlyle’s pantheon would 
serve to illustrate this truth. What would 
Cromwell be without his craft, or Burns 
without his animal nature, or Goethe 
without his cool indifference to others? 
But let us take one sufficient example — 
the great Napoleon. It is impossible not 
to admire the man. Turn over any vol- 
ume of his correspondence and you find 
yourself in the presence of a mighty in- 
tellect. His ruthless, luminous, straight- 
forward way of dealing with a practical 
problem is like a revelation. But why 
was Napoleon so great? Because during 
his whole life he never thought twice 
about suppressing any moral impulse 
which conld not be made to serve his 
personal ‘ambition. If he had been a 
good man he would have attained some 
kind of success, and Mr. Carlyle, lecturing 
at Willis’s Rooms in the year 1840, would 
perhaps have included him among the 
heroes —and perhaps not. Just because 
he was a low man, because the current of 
his intellectual energy was pent in the 
narrowest channel, Napoleon became un- 
questionably great. 

One proof of the irrationality of hero- 
worship is found in the worshipper’s ina- 


| bility to describe his hero in clear and 


satisfactory terms. There are few lit- 
_— achievements to be compared with 
Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” few books in any 
language which exhibit so wonderful a 
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combination of industrious accuracy and 
poetic power. But does it enable us to 
understand Cromwell? Surely not. Car- 
lyle is justly chargeable with the super- 

ciality which he himself charged on 
Scott. He gives us a lifelike present- 
ment of his hero, his clothes, his outer 
man, the country in which he lived. But 
when he comes to the inner man, his 
purposes and motives, we find ourselves 
in contact, not with a man, but with a 
cloudy portent of energy, veracity, and 
other abstractions spelt with capital let- 
ters. The roll of the devout biographer’s 
style, broken only by ejaculations of 
praise, becomes at last positively weari- 
some ; you put down the volume and look 
round impatiently for some historian who 
has not bound himself by a religious obli- 
ation to admire every act of Oliver, Lord 

rotector. Perhaps you find solace in 
Mozley’s essay, the work of a High 
Churchman, who thought it right to be 
less than fair to the great Puritan; but at 
the same time the work of a critic, who 
sets out to describe a man, and not a false 
god. Mozley gives you at least some 


measure of the man he describes ; Carlyle 
gives you none, and would probably have 
throttled you had you asked him to meas- 
ure Cromwell by the standards which ap- 


ply to other men. 

It is just the same when the hero 
happens to be a living person. How 
interesting, for example, and how various 
is the character of Mr. Gladstone! But 
the hero of the pious Gladstonian’s wor- 
ship is neither interesting nor various. 
A more intolerable embodiment of unre- 
lieved excellence and monotonous suc- 
cess was never moulded out of plaster of 
Paris. 

If a religion is irrational, it is pretty 
sure to be demoralizing; hero-worship 
certainly retards moral progress, and that 
for several reasons. In the first place it 
degrades the worshipper by depriving him 
of that independence of judgment which 
is the only safe basis for a responsible 
being to stand on. My standards of right 
may be very imperfect, but they are my 
own ; I must think and live by them, not 
by the second-hand inspiration of some- 
body else’s virtue. There is no human 
character fit to serve me for a model. 
Should a man argue thus with himself, 
“TI will act thus because so-and-so my 
hero has done the same ;” or again, “ This 
act must be noble and right because so- 
and-so, my hero, did it ;” in the one case, 
and in the other, he forfeits his individ- 
uality and accepts a morally inferior posi- 
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tion. Wilfully suppressing his own judg- 
ment, he may end by doing what is bad 
himself and approving of the bad deeds of 
others. 

If the hero is a living man, the act of 
worship is twice cursed; it injures him 
who renders and him who accepts it. 
Carlyle is perfectly right when he tells us 
that we do not know how to treat our 
great men. He is, naturally, bitter and 
eloquent in describing the lot of a man of 
letters, — 


Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 


But this is only half the truth. Our 
kindness is even more fatal than our cru- 
elty; our worship does more than our 
indifference to repress the noble rage of 
genius. We all can see the harm that is 
caused by worshipping sham heroes ; but 
that is not my point. What I want to bring 
out is this, that, even when a truly great 
man is worshipped by an honest and loyal 
commonplace man, there is an element of 
moral danger in the relation between the 
two. The voice of fervent, unlimited 
praise may well excite in our minds a 
sympathetic fear. Remember the words 
that were spoken of King Herod: “ It is 
the voice of a god and not of a man.” 
This exclamation may have been, and very 
likely was, a genuine outburst of hero- 
worship. The holiday crowd at Czsarea 
saw before them a striking figure —a 
prince who had held his own, and rather 
more than his own, among the great pow- 
ers of hisday. The king rises, and makes 
a fluent, sonorous speech, in itself a kind 
of miracle to the average inarticulate man, 
and there swells out the cry: “Itis the 
voice of a god, and not of aman.” Alas 
for such gods! they are all eaten by 
worms and give up the ghost, sooner or 
later. 

I hope nobody will suppose that my 
purpose in making these remarks is merely 
to criticise the writings of Mr. Carlyle, a 
person of whom we have lately heard quite 
enough from critics far abler than myself. 
My purpose is not literary, but practical ; 
it would not be necessary to attack hero- 
worship at all, if it were not that this doc- 
trine is working great mischief all round 
us in society. 

Consider first how the habit of hero- 
worship tends to support the principle of 
sacerdotalism in religion. In all our 
churches there are many people who be- 
lieve in the existence of a distinct order 
of men, having a special vocation and apti- 
tude for sanctity. We can’t, all of us, 
quite believe what we think we ought to 
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believe ; and therefore we put faith in a 
priest or minister who seems to have no 
doubt about anything. We don’t, all of 
us, even endeavor to do what we know 
we ought to do; and therefore it is pleas- 
ant to hold on by the priest or the min- 
ister, who is professionally committed to 
a pious life. It is not surprising that a 
great preacher should be to many of us 
the highest kind of hero, or that an 

preacher, not being personally contempti- 
ble, should be a hero to his own parish 
or congregation. Much satire has been 
expended on this phase of hero-worship, 
but I have no desire to be satirical. It 
would be unjust to ignore the sacredness 
of the relation between the priest or 
minister, and the people whom he helps 
to live a higher life than their neighbors. 
But there is in any such relation an ele- 
ment of danger —an element of “ volun- 
tary humility and worshipping of angels.” 
It is so comforting to think that if you 
have no spring of faith and aspiration in 
yourself you can find one in some other 
man. 

Consider again what hero-worship does 
for us in the world of literature and spec- 
ulation. A great thinker not only assists, 
but directs the thoughts of others ; a great 
writer not only influences but forms the 
style of others. Now it is right that I 
should be assisted and influenced by men 
— than myself; it is not right that 

should be directed and formed. To me 


the greatest of thinkers is no authority ; 
he is an advocate whom I am bound to 
hear with respect, reserving my own right 


to form an independent judgment. As to 
the expression of thought, it is surely 
plain that nothing could be more fatal to 
the highest qualities of style than the 
imitation of a model, however excellent 
that model may be. 

But it is perhaps in the world of poli- 
tics that the evils of hero-worship are 
most plainly seen; and they never were 
more evident than in our own country at 
the present time. During the last fifty 
years we have been passing from one type 
of government to another. For many 
generations this kingdom was in the hands 
of a governing class, the gentlemen “ who 
made the name of England great, and 
ran her deep in debt.” Those men had 
many faults, but they had one invaluable 
political merit—they were not hero-wor- 
shippers. They disliked being governed 
despotically by a man of genius; they 
thwarted Strafford and Cromwell; they 
gave way unwillingly before Disraeli and 
Gladstone. They prevented the central- 
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ization of political power, and therein they 
did well. 

Aristocracy is gone, and popular gov- 
ernment has taken its place. I think, for 
my own part, that there was good reason 
for making the change, and that good re- 
sults have followed it. But we may have 
to consider. very seriously whether de- 
mocracy is not deficient in the saving 
virtue of aristocracy. Large masses of 
men are prone to hero-worship in its most 
exaggerated form; and this tendency is 
worked on continually for party purposes. 
Where many opinions prevail among the 
citizens, it is not easy to form a part 
strong enough and homogeneous enoug 
to carry on the business of government. 
Politicians, as a rule, are very intolerant; 
each is bent on having all his own way ; 
they will not combine except under force 
majeure ; and the most effective force for 
the purpose is the influence of a party 
hero. Lord Beaconsfield for example, 
formed a strong party out of very hetero- 
geneous materials — Protectionists and 
Peelites, High Churchmen and Orange 
Protestants, the old landed interest and 
the nouveaux riches. Perhaps no section 
of the party had entire confidence in its 
leader ; but they followed him because he 
was their indispensable man—the man 
without whom they could not win an elec- 
tion or form a government. So they 
worked hard to make him a popular hero ; 
they invented an impressive legend, and 
set up that ritual which has been so won- 
derfully developed by the Primrose 
League. 

The same process has been carried on 
with equal success by the other great 
party in the State. Mr. Gladstone had 
to lead a party composed of Whigs and 
Radicals, High Churchmen, Dissenters 
and Unbelievers, Palmerstonians and Cob- 
denites, Economists and Sentimentalists. 
Most Liberals were at first disposed to 
regard Mr. Gladstone with suspicion ; 
many Liberals, it is now obvious, are still 
far from putting entire trust in him; but 
many (it seems to be no less obvious) still 
follow him because he is their indispen- 
sable man, without whom they cannot 
even face a general election. Some years 
ago, a Welsh member of Parliament told 
his constituents that he would rather be 
governed despotically by Mr. Gladstone 
than constitutionally by his Conservative 
rivals —a saying fit to be pondered by 
those who imagine that personal govern- 
ment came to an end with the execution 
of Charles the First. 

If we look beyond our own country we 
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see the same influence at work, turning 
the principle of popular government 

inst itself. Napoleon the Third gave 
Pemce universal suffrage, because he 
knew that the peasantry would demand a 
Czsar. Since the empire fell, French 
politics have been in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, because there “has been no 
man big enough to personify the people 
and impose silence on the factions. Prince 
Bismarck, again, insisted on making uni- 
versal suffrage the basis of the empire 
which he founded. He knew that his 
countrymen would demand an individual 
to govern them, and he had a shrewd no- 
tion who the individual would be. 

It is to be noted that the principle of 
political hero-worship is more dangerous 
in this than in any other nation. For in 
England all political processes are slow, 
re the evolution of a party hero is no 
exception to the rule. A party leader 
usually comes to his kingdom between 
sixty and seventy, about the time when 
his mind and conscience begin to work 
rather too easily on their hinges. And 
thus it happens that, as Mr. Cobden said, 
“the authority of an English statesman 
increases in exact proportion as his capac- 
ity declines.” 

There are some practical correctives 
which might perhaps do something to 
abate the evils which I have been trying 
to describe. In the first place, sensible 
people should take pains to dissociate 
themselves from the open and avowed 
worship of heroes. When men lay hold 
of an eminent person, and make him the 
object of what the Americans call a boom, 
we may, with all due courtesy, assert our 
right to form our own judgment. And in 
doing so, we may be sure that we shall 
not offend the hero, if he isa hero. No 
true man likes to have “ admiration with- 
out limit ” roaring, and gushing, and twit- 
tering round him alJ the day long. A 
a? man does not disdain our praise, but 

e disdains the notion of being dependent 
onit. When Doctor Keate was head mas- 
ter of Eton, he was called in to suppress a 
rebellion among the boys. He executed 
justice so promptly and so fearlessly, that 
when he took his departure even the 
rebels began to cheer. He turned on 
them with a grim smile: “ None of that, 
boys. Ifyou may cheer me, you may hiss 
me.” There was a true heroic dignity in 
this remark. 

Again, we can do much to preserve 
ourselves and others from error if we 
bear in mind that genuine heroes must 
always be few. There are never enough 
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of them to justify us in counting on their 
aid; we may, therefore, treat them as ex- 
ceptional, and give all the attention and 
interest we can to the study of the average 
man. I am quite aware that the average 
man is not a client to do one credit. He 
affords no scope for rhetoric; he is lim- 
ited, apathetic, prosaic. But after all, he 
is the important person for whose benefit 
Churches and parties and saints and he- 
roes are created. If any historian will 
give us an adequate biography of Mr. 
Gladstone, we shall all receive it with 
gratitude. But I for one shall be even 
more grateful to the man who will give me 
a true picture of the mind of the average 
Midlothian elector. Depend on it, shat 
would be a document from which we 
should learn more than from the biog- 
raphy of any statesman, however distin- 
guished. 

In endeavoring to maintain a critical 
habit of mind we shall, of course, expose 
ourselves to the violence of fanatics. If 
you presume to analyze your neighbor’s 
religion, however respectfully the analysis 
may be conducted, he will probably re- 

ard you as an indifferent sceptic and a 
Condcned cynic. There is really all the 
difference in the world between the critic 
and the cynic. It would be cynical to as- 
sume that all heroes are overrated persons 
or that all popular judgments are wrong. 
The critic makes no such assumption ; he 
takes as much pleasure in discovering the 
true hero as in exposing the sham. But 
if his faculty is to be kept fit for use, he 
must beware of mental prostration, even 
in the presence of the true. 





From The National Review. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, next to Wash- 
ington the most striking figure in Ameri- 
can history, was born in the year 1757 in 
the small West India island of Nevis. 
He was the son of a Scotch merchant. 
His mother, who appears to have been 
both talented and beautiful, was of Hugue- 
not descent. She died early, and, his 
father proving unsuccessful in business, 
the boy fell into the charge of his mater- 
nal relatives. By these he was placed in 
a counting-room before he was twelve 
years old. His extraordinary precocity 
may be estimated by the following extract 
from a letter to afriend, written when he 
was barely thirteen: “I contemn,” it says, 
“the grovelling condition of a clerk, or 
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the like, to which my fortune condemns 
me, and would willingly risk my life, 
though not my character, to exalt my sta- 
tion. I am confident, Ned, that my youth 
excludes me from any hopes of immediate 
preferment. Nor do I desire it, but I 
mean to prepare the way for futurity.” 

Even before the date of this singular 
production he had been left for some time 
in sole charge of his employer’s affairs, 
and some of his business correspondence 
in this capacity is still preserved. Much 
of his leisure time, even in those days, is 
said to have been devoted to reading and 
writing. 

It, happily, became evident at a very 
early date to young Hamilton’s protectors 
that his talents were worthy of a wider 
field than that presented by the diminutive 
West India island. As a boy, then, of 
fourteen, he was sent to New York with 
~ introductions to people in that city. 

n October, 1772, by the advice of his new 
friends, he entered a grammar school of 
some repute at Elizabethtown, and prose- 
cuted his studies there with much suc- 
cess, writing at the same time a great deal 
both of prose and verse. A year later he 
entered King’s College, New York, and 
devoted himself with more assiduity than 
ever to the cultivation of his intellect. 
Already questions of politics and finance 
had begun to occupy his thoughts, and 
the small, dark-skinned student, the young 
West Indian as he was called, became a 
familiar figure in Badeau Street, mutter- 
ing to himself as he walked rapidly to and 
fro beneath the trees. 

The Revolution was now at hand. Mut- 
terings of the coming storm were heard 
upon every side, and young Hamilton was 
greatly exercised in his mind as to which 
side he should espouse. A visit to Bos- 
ton, the hotbed of rebellion in the spring 
of 1774, however, decided him in favor of 
the colonies. 

Now, the government of New York was 
at that time strongly Tory, and the fre- 
quent pressure brought ‘> bear upon it by 
the people was the occasion of many great 
open-air meetings in the environs of the 
city. At the close of one of the largest 
and most important of these, Hamilton, 
who was just seventeen, an obscure youth 
and a stranger withal, mounted the ros- 
trum, and began to harangue the aston- 
ished crowds. The natural bashfulness of 
youth and inexperience once conquered, 

e poured forth such an eloquent attack 
on the policy of the mother country that 
shouts of applause and admiration rent 
the air at its close. He had now chosen 
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his path, and, in spite of his extreme 
youth, he moved rapidly along the road to 
fame. 

Pamphlets were in those days the chief 
instruments of political discussion. The 
Tories of New York about that time pub- 
lished two tracts attacking Congress with 
marked success. Hamilton answered 
them anonymously. The Tories replied, 
and Hamilton published as a rejoinder a 
pamphlet of seventy pages. Both these 
tracts created a considerable sensation, 
and were attributed to some prominent 
man. When the author became known, 
Hamilton’s reputation was assured once 
and forever. Early in 1775 New York 
declared for the colonies. Hamilton con- 
tinued to gather laurels by vigorous news- 
paper essays and public speeches on be- 
half of the popular cause. He joined a 
volunteer corps, and acquitted himself 
with great judgment in several trying 
emergencies. On more than one occa- 
sion he distinguished himself by his stren- 
uous exertions to repress mob violence, 
and his keen sense of justice was early 
displayed by risking his life in attempts 
to stem the torrent of lawless injustice 
that was rolling in upon the unhappy 
loyalists. When active operations were 
commenced, a company of artillery was 
ordered for the State service. Hamilton, 
then just nineteen, applied for and re- 
ceived the command of this force, and 
spent what little money he -possessed in 
its equipment. 

He soon made his company so conspic- 
uous for its excellence that he was highly 
complimented by General Greene, and 
introduced to Washington. At the battle 
of Long Island we find him bringing up 
the rear in that retreat which first gave 
evidence of Washington’s genius. Again 
young Hamilton distinguished himself in 
the backward march up the Hudson, and 
gives an instance of his personal daring 
in an offer to carry by storm Fort Wash- 
ington, a proposition so reckless that per- 
mission to attempt the feat was refused. 
In the famous retreat through New Jersey 
Hamilton was still with the army, and in 
the more fortunate campaigns of Trenton 
and Princeton he was ever in the thickest 
of the fight. 

His literary abilities were already 
known, and his military capacities had by 
now so fully impressed themselves on the 
whole army that the year 1777 saw him, at 
the age of twenty, a lieutenant-colonel 
and aide-de-camp to Genéral Washington. 

From henceforth, though Hamilton took 
part in every battle which Washington 
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fought, and never failed to reap distinction 
whenever it was within his reach, it was 
7 the pen rather than the sword that he 
shone most conspicuously, and it is as 
military secretary to the commander-in- 
chief, and conductor of all his correspon- 
dence, that his name is most familiar to 
students of that stormy period. His inti- 
macy and lifelong friendship with Wash- 
ington commenced with this appointment. 
The confidence which his great chief 
placed in him was very early displayed by 
a mission to Gates being entrusted to his 
charge, a mission that required the utmost 
delicacy and tact, but was performed by 
Hamilton with the most complete suc- 
cess. 

His services to Washington, while a 
member of his military family, were great. 
Boy though he still was in years, there is 
no question but that Washington owed 
much, not only to his ready pen, which 
rapidly became famous all through the 
struggling confederacy, but to his keen 
penetration and sound common sense. In 
this capacity he was a witness of Ar- 
nold’s attempt to betray West Point, and 
it fell to his lot to console the traitor’s 
unhappy wife, and to be much with poor 
André, whose tragic fate is nowhere better 
described thanin Hamilton’s letters to his 
future wife. 

An unimportant tiff with Washington 
—which in no way, however, diminished 
their intimacy —was the cause of his re- 
signing his post upon the staff. Warlike 
and impetuous, he had no doubt chafed at 
a position which, however honorable, cut 
him off from actual military fame and 
high command. Once emancipated, how- 
ever, he did his utmost to make up for 
lost time. Washington gave him a com- 
mand at Yorktown, and appointed him to 
lead the assault on the British outworks. 
Hamilton rushed upon the enemy at the 
head of his men with characteristic im- 
petuosity, cleared the works in ten min- 
utes, and finished that military career 
which the subsequent surrender of York- 
town put an end to, with satisfaction, 
doubtless, to himself, and with é/a¢ in the 
eyes of his compatriots. 

Hamilton had not the opportunity to 
prove whether or no he was a great sol- 
dier. His position in the army as an effi- 
cient and gallant subordinate, and still 
more as confidential secretary of Wash- 
ington, was prominent enough for one of 
his years. His genius and character were 
not of a kind to appeal to the popular imag- 
ination, either at this or at any time of his 
life. He had a wonderful power, we are 
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told, of attracting and keeping the affec- 
tion of his friends, and his influence with 
educated men of his own class is “ amply 
testified to later in life,” says a biogra- 
pher, “by that personal following, much 
smaller than that of many of our public 
men and party leaders, but, in proportion 
to numbers, unequalled in our history for 
character, ability, and devotion com- 
bined.” 

Even amid the bustle of camps, the 
hardships of long marches, and the mass 
of military correspondence in which he 
was immersed, Hamilton had found time 
to develop that remarkable talent for 
finance which, above all his other gifts, 
has rendered his name famous to pos- 
terity. 

In 1780 he wrote to his friend Morris, 
then at the head of the finances, an essay 
on the worthless currency that was then 
flooding the confederacy. Even at that 
date, when he was barely twenty-three, he 
entered at great length into those financial 
details which in future years he was to 
weld into a successful scheme for the sal- 
vation of the government and the main- 
tenance of his country’s reputation. The 
young aide-de-camp seems already, amid 
the clash of war, to have almost perfected 
those schemes whose successful applica- 
tion in the near future was to proclaim 
him one of the greatest financiers of his 
age. Already, too, he was chafing under 
the rampant democracy that seemed likely 
to ruin the cause of true freedom, and the 
“centralizing” predilections with which 
posterity connects his name were already 
pouring in every direction from his facile 
pen. In 1780 Hamilton married a Miss 
Schuyler, and thereby connected himself 
with one of the wealthiest and most power- 
ful families in America. At the close of 
the war, however, he was entirely without 
means of his own, save his arrears of pay. 
He refused, nevertheless, all pecuniary 
aid from his father-in-law, General Schuy- 
ler, and applied himself diligently to the 
study of law as a profession. The period 
of study necessary for such a man, as may 
be supposed, was brief, and in 1782 he 
was admitted to the bar, that universal 
ladder in America, then as now, to polit- 
ical fame. He was already spoken of, 
though, as a fitting man for important civil 
employment. He could have been a com- 
missioner of the French loan, but refused 
for reasons most honorable to himself. 
He was mentioned, also, for the Peace 
Commission, but was finally appointed 
continental receiver of taxes in New York 
State. 
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Such work was fully congenial to Ham- 
ilton’s active longing for a strong govern- 
ment. He went vigorously to work to try 
to obtain for the central government the 
badly needed supplies, and drew out 
numerous plans for a better system of 
taxation than the hopelessly ineffective 
one then in existence. He fought tooth 
and nail against the strong States’ rights, 
feeling that what he saw was fatal to all 
hopes of cohesion and nationality. The 
only result of his efforts, however, was to 
bring his name so prominently forward as 
to secure his election to Congress in the 
fall of 1782. 

Congress had by this time fallen la- 
mentably since those palmy days when its 
high average of talent and ability had won 
the admiration of the world. It was now 
a period of utter confusion. The make- 
shift confederation that, thanks to Wash- 
ington’s genius and British military inca- 
pacity, had held together in a sort of a 
way under the instincts of self-defence, 
now threatened every day to fall to pieces. 
The demoralization of a long war, coupled 
with the novel feeling of external security, 
was rapidly loosening those hasty bonds 
that a common danger had thrown round 
thirteen distinct communities. Those 
men to whom the vision of a united na- 
tion was dear —those whose patriotism 
was, in the language of the day, “conti- 
nental,” and not provincial —saw nothing 
but the destruction of all their hopes in 
the disjointed confederation now totter- 
ing, apparently, to an untimely grave. 
The mass of the people, scattered over 
vast areas of territory, were, now that 
danger was removed, either absolutely 
indifferent or actually hostile, from long 
habit of opposition, to any government 
outside their provincial assemblies. Noth- 
ing, in short, could have been more hope- 
less than the chaos presented by the newly 
emancipated colonies in every department 
of government and finance. The chaos, 
too, was made doubly bad by the lack of 
all authority through which to grapple with 
it. The foreign relations of the country 
were all warped by a questionable grati- 
tude to France, that amounted at times to 
actual servility ; while the hatred of En- 
gland was so intense that the most rea- 
sonable negotiations could not be entered 
into with that country without raising a 
shriek of indignation throughout the en- 
tire land. 

Hamilton was young and enthusiastic. 
That he was a sincere patriot his greatest 
detractors never ventured to doubt. He 
had no local prejudices himself, and he 
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hated and loathed the strong feeling of 
States’ rights, in which he saw, and at 
that time truly saw, the great obstacle to 
his pet dream of national unity and 
strength, of internal order and respect 
abroad. 

In this his first session in Congress he 
threw himself with the vigor that charac- 
terized him through life, on the apathy, 
the sectional cltaienes, the financial dis- 
honesty that distinguished every feeble 
attempt at national government in those 
early days of the republic. It was pro- 
posed by these precious legislators to 
carry the policy of general repudiation 
even to the army that had called them 
into being. Later on, in spite of the 
scornful opposition of Hamilton and his 
friends, this was actually done, and the 
unpaid soldiers were dispersed to their 
homes with a blessing and a present of 
the musket with waick each had fought. 
The mutiny which occurred about this 
time at the Newburgh camp is a matter of 
history, when Washington once again 
saved his country, this time, however, 
from the bungling of its legislators, who 
were very near provoking a far worse 
despotism than the civil one which seemed, 
when convenient, to haunt their very 
dreams. 

Hamilton’s term in Congress expired 
during the summer of 1783. If he had 
failed in arresting the collapse of the old 
confederacy, he had, at any rate, made for 
himself a position that ensured him a high 
place in the party of reconstruction. He 
had also acquired much parliamentary 
experience — an experience, however, 
which seems to have permanently riveted 
in his mind that deep-seated distrust of 
democracy that marked his whole future 
career. No one was more ardently at- 
tached to constitutional liberty than ‘he. 
So far he had devoted his entire life to its 
defence. He hated despotism, but he 
hated anarchy still more ; and America at 
that time seemed to him to be drifting 
rapidly into the latter state. He regarded 
the British constitution as the best model 
of government possible, and he consid- 
ered that it was to such a form, modified 
to suit the needs of a republic, that Amer- 
ican Anglo-Saxons should look. The fact 
of his having fought for seven years 
against the mother country did not blind 
his eyes to the excellence of her institu- 
tions, nor destroy his respect for the na- 
tion from which he was sprung, as was 
the case with three-fourths of his com- 
patriots. That in those days, when every- 
thing was hazy and experimental, his 
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order-loving mind should have leaned 
towards a strong and centralized govern- 
ment, and shrunk back in dread before his 
first experience of democracy, is not sur- 
prising when that same democracy pre- 
sented to his eyes a picture that is thus 
graphically and tersely summed up by one 
of his biographers: “Faction, jealousy, 
and discord, infirmity of purpose, feeble- 
ness in action, unblushing dishonesty in 


finance, black ingratitude towards the 
army, and the rapid acquisition of an ever- 
gave contempt on the part of man- 
ind.” 


On Hamilton’s withdrawal from Con- 
gress, he resumed his practice as a law- 
yer, and rapidly acquired both fame and 
professional success. He continued ever 
to be the leader of political thought in New 
York, and in the intervals of his work 
employed his vigorous pen in advocatin 
far and wide those principles which ha 
now become thoroughly identified with 
his name. 

A prominent feature of that time was 
the persecution against all who had taken 
sides in the late war with the crown. The 
fair and evenly balanced mind of Hamil- 
ton strongly resented such proceedings, 
not merely on the score of their injustice, 
which was obvious enough, but on the 
short-sightedness which in these outrages 
= England an excuse to delay in the 
ulfilment of her portion of the treaty, and 
to keep her troops still in the Western 
forts. 

In New York the persecution of Tories 
was most determined. Hamilton, with 
equal courage and ability, faced the popu- 
lar clamor. One of the greatest forensic 
efforts of his life was made at this period, 
in defence of a Tory on whose head the 
whole tide of the popular wrath was set- 
ting. He sent out two pamphlets on this 
— so convincing that, even in those 

ays of pamphlet warfare, they remained 
unanswerable. His enemies writhed so 
beneath his lash that they actually planned 
to call him out one after the other till he 
fell; but this brutal scheme was happily 
abandoned. Amongst other acts during 
these years in which he and those who 
thought like him were awaiting their op- 
portunity, he helped to found the State 
Bank of New York, and was active in the 
formation of Washington’s Military Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati, which was received 
with such howls of alarm by a public who 
saw in the most harmless recognition of 
anybody, however deserving, a threat to 
the absolute liberty and equality in which 
they were now revelling. The state of 
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the country was now growing so bad that 
either complete reform or dissolution had 
become a matter of certainty. A few 
years before, America had won the admi- 
ration of Europe. Now she was the laugh- 
ing-stock of the civilized world. Every 
nation with whom she came in contact 
insulted her with impunity. The finances 
of almost every State were in a hopeless 
condition. Fresh issues of worthless cur- 
rency were flooding the country with arbi- 
trary rules to enforce their acceptance. 
Debtors, both corporate and private, were 
—_s obligations under the encour- 
agement of a debased public opinion ; and 
though rebellion had actually broken out 
in Massachusetts and set courts of law at 
defiance, the local leaders in every State 
could see nothing in a national govern- 
ment so sorely needed but a diminution 
of their own authority. The opportunity 
for Hamilton and the small but able body 
of men that had rallied round him had 
arrived. 

Virginia was accidentally the means of 
the first step towards a constitution.” In 
January, 1789, she invited delegates from 
other States to meet her own at Annapolis 
for the consideration of commercial uni- 
formity. Hamilton saw in this a slender 
opening for the thin edge of the wedge. 
He and his friends made superhuman 
efforts in the New York Legislature, and 
secured his appointment as a delegate to 
Annapolis. Such was the indifference to 
the national welfare that only four out of 
the thirteen States sent representatives. 
Hamilton, however, expected nothing from 
this convention but an opportunity to 
issue an invitation for a second, to be 
weighted with greater and far different 
questions. 

Nor was he disappointed. At this little 
gathering he secured the adoption of an 
address to the country at large, drafted by 
himself, setting forth in vivid language 
the dangers which threatened it. It in- 
vited, moreover, a convention of all the 
States represented by delegates with gen- 
eral powers. Hamilton now began to see 
his way towards that Constitution which 
was his constant dream. With that in 
view, he threw himself heart and soul into 
New York politics. Now, ofall the States, 
New York was, as a whole, most hostile 
to reform and most wedded to apathy and 
local prejudices. It had even done its 
best to complete the collapse of the feeble 
confederacy by refusing the usual grant 
to Congress, in spite of Hamilton’s efforts 
to sustain what, at any rate, was better 
than no government atall. In their sense- 
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less opposition to all government the 
States’ Rights party (if a doggedly immo- 
bile public at large can be called a party) 
gave Hamilton his opening. The general 
disinclination even to discuss forms of 
government left the ground free, when 
absolute collapse necessitated action, for 
Hamilton to spring forward with the re- 
sults of years of careful preparation, and 
take his opponents, who had no remedy 
at all to offer, at a tremendous disadvan- 
tage. 

‘By great exertions in New York, and in 
the face of a most strenuous opposition 
from the governor, Clinton, and his major- 
ity, Hamilton’s appointment as one of the 
three delegates to the coming convention 
was secured. 

On the 25th May, 1787, delegates from 
nine States met at Philadelphia, and the 
construction of the American Constitution 
began. Hamilton’s two colleagues were 
of the opposite party, and, as votes were 
to be given by States and not individually, 
it was hopeless for him to waste his ener- 
gies in a vain contest with them at every 
point, and uselessly to damage his much- 
needed influence in New York by voting 
against his State at “ns turn. He was 
well satisfied that things had been pushed 
forward even thus far, and was content to 
bide his time. In private conversation he 
spared no effort to promote his views, but 
thought it prudent to take little part in 
the preliminary discussion of details that 
extended over several days. He reserved 
all his powers for one great and compre- 
hensive speech, which was said by many 
of his audience to be the most masterly 
production they had ever heard. In the 
course of it Hamilton read his scheme of 
government. He had, probably, little 
hope that such would be adopted; for, 
among so many conflicting opinions, he 
foresaw that the only chance lay in com- 
promise. When he urged that president 
and senators should hold office during 
= behavior, and be elected only by 

reeholders; when he recommended that 
the governors of States should be nomi- 
nated by the president, he had little ex- 
pectation of seeing such schemes adopted. 
He himself, however, never ceased to 
believe in them, and grew stronger in his 
convictions when the excesses of the 
French Revolution, later on, seemed to 
justify his fears of democracy. However 
much the draft of Edmund Randolph, that 
was finally adopted, seemed to him the 
“best of a bad job,” he did not allow such 
feelings for a moment to interfere with 
the hearty loyalty with which he strove 
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for its ultimate adoption by the States, and 
for its maintenance when once adopted. 
His two colleagues, in their half-hearted- 
ness, went home before the end of the 
convention, and Hamilton signed the doc- 
ument alone on behalf of his State. 

The Constitution was now upon paper, 
but so far it was merely a proposition. 
The all-important crisis was now to come, 
namely, its adoption by the thirteen dif- 
ferent States, almost all of them with a 
majority opposed to anything of the kind. 
Hamilton and his friends, however, had 
the joy of seeing one after another driven 
with unconcealed reluctance into ratifica- 
tion by the anarchy that, as its only alter- 
native, stared them in the face. 

Is there not a hazy notion in the minds 
of most Englishmen that the Constitution 
of the United States was a sort of easy 
sequel to the War of Independence pre- 
sented to an enthusiastic people at the 
conclusion of peace, with the blessing of 
their chiefs? At any rate, I do not think 
that that unfortunate period which inter- 
vened between the close of the war and 
the adoption of the Constitution — that 
long seven years’ lapse which witnessed 
the decay of Congress and the apparent 
approach of national dissolution — is quite 
realized by the majority of even educated 
Englishmen. 

Hamilton now girded up his loins for 
the great and final contest. His own pub- 
lic efforts were, of course, necessarily 
confined to his own State. New York, at 
that time, stood fourth only in impor- 
tance; but from its geographical position 
between the North and South its adhe- 
sion was a matter of vital consequence. 
The task of gaining New York must 
have appeared almost hopeless, for of all 
the States she was the most opposed 
to reform, and, moreover, the opposition 
party in her legislature was above average 
in ability and well led by General Clin- 
ton. An organization was soon formed 
among them to write down the Constitu- 
tion. It was a move of ill omen, for it 
was a common saying later on that “he 
who put himself on paper with Hamilton 
was lost.” No move, indeed, could have 
been more welcome to that rapid and 
effective writer, and he rushed into the 
fray with that long series of remarkable 
essays that, as “ The Federalist,” are to 
this day known and valued as the most 
forcible exposition of the Constitution 
extant. In these labors he was seconded 
by Jay and Madison. “The Federalist” 
not only paved the way for the conquest 
of New York, but through the length and 
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breadth of the land did more than any- 
thing else to secure the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

Nevertheless, Hamilton might well 
have been dismayed when the Legislature 
came together to decide the all-important 
question, for out of sixty-five votes his 
party could only reckon on nineteen. To 
follow the course of their long and fierce 
debates would be impossible. The pow- 
erful opposition, under the leadership of 
an able man named Smith, were deter- 
mined to defeat the ratification, and no 
means were left untried. Hamilton, how- 
ever, was indefatigable, and was upon his 
feet hour after hour and day after day. 
By sheer indomitable will, and by irre- 
sistible and persuasive eloquence, he was 
actually talking over an overwhelming 
majority to his side, in an assembly where 
party spirit, even for those times, was no- 
toriously bitter. Nine States had ratified, 
and Hamilton’s spirits rose. The oppo- 
sition tried evasion and adjournment, but 
that he defeated. The news of the assent 
of Virginia arrived, and inspired him to 
still greater efforts. The effective elo- 
quence with which, in a brilliant speech, 
he closed, as it so proved, this long debate, 
7 be estimated by the astounding spec- 
tacle of the leader of the opposition rising 
and openly declaring that he had been 
convinced by Hamilton, and should vote 
for the Constitution. A division followed 
this announcement, so unique in the his- 
tory of American party strife, and resulted 
in a majority of three for Hamilton. With 
this glorious news he hastened to Con- 
gress, to which he had just been elected. 

Hamilton was now just thirty. He had 
attained the highest honors as a parlia- 
mentary orator. In future his work — 
the work, indeed, by which his fame will 
mostly live — was to lie in other and still 
more congenial channels; and he was 
never called upon again to speak in Con- 
gress or great convention. America, 
more even then than now, was a nation of 

oliticians. The naturally vigorous intel- 

ect of the people — unarrested to any ex- 
tent by literature and art, and sharpened 
7 continuous contact with every question 
of government and political science — ran 
wholly into those channels, and to excel 
in political ability among such a people 
must have been as difficult as to excel in 
many less practical accomplishments was 
easy. Hamilton, when he abandoned the 


forum for the portfolio of high office, was 
probably the most effective orator of his 
day among educated American audiences. 
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metaphor and florid rhetoric which marked 
the speeches of most of the great popular 
orators of the Revolution. Hamilton’s 
rhetoric was eminently practical, un- 
adorned, and concise, though essentially 
polished and cultivated. His voice is said 
to have been extremely melodious, and 
his eyes shone with a fire of energy and 
enthusiasm that imparted itself to all 
within his reach. In person he was sin- 
gularly small, but well-knit and active, 
while all contemporary evidence bears 
witness that his unusually low stature was 
more than atoned for in the dignity of his 
carriage and the impressiveness of his 
striking face. His enemies, after the 
ratification of the Constitution, managed 
to secure his defeat for Congress. But 
greater things than Congress were in store 
for the triumphant Federalist. 

The 4th March had been appointed for 
the assembling of the new Congress under 
the Constitution. So dilatory, however, 
had the old confederation made the na- 
tion’s legislators that it was the 6th of 
April before a quorum of both Houses 
could be secured. Washington, as every- 
body knows, was elected president and 
Adams vice-president. When the treasury 
department was established all eyes turned 
most actively to Hamilton. Washington 
had already made up his mind, and the 
young Federal leader became first secre- 
on | of the treasury, giving up a growin 
and lucrative practice at the New Yor 
Bar for the £700 a year attached to that 
office. Congress, which was _ gropin 
wildly in a dense financial fog, hailed wit 
delight the appointment of the already re- 
doubtable financier, and at once threw 
with unconcealed relief a mass of work 
upon his hands. 

The new secretary, however, was more 
than equal to the occasion, and with amaz- 
ing celerity he reduced a thousand minor 
details to order and lucidity ; but the first 
great result of his unresting toil was the 
report upon the public credit, presented 
in 1790. “This report,” says Mr. Lodge, 
“marks the most important epoch of his 
career, for out of it sprang the whole 
financial basis on which the government 
of the United States rests to-day.” In 
this report Hamilton’s youthful idea of a 
national bank is ever uppermost, an in- 
stitution which should form a link between 
the propertied classes and the govern- 
ment. It is impossible to enter here into 
his schemes for funding the national debt 
and for creating stability and order out of 
chaos. Eighty millions of dollars seems 
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He was quite free from that redundant 


a trifle in these days, but to the Congress 
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of 1790 it appeared an awful indebtedness. 
The debt Hamilton divided into three 
parts : foreign, domestic, and that incurred 
by individual States during the war. 
About the first two there was no serious 
disagreement, but the last was so loaded 
with conflicting interests that a solution 
seemed well-nigh hopeless. Creditors of 
all sorts who had begun to despair of any 
payment at all, grew happy once more 
under the development of Hamilton’s 
schemes, which involved eventually com- 
plete reimbursement. The assumption of 
the State debts, however, would demand 
an increase of revenue. Hamilton, in an- 
ticipation of this, pointed most naturally 
to the excise ; but excise, though familiar 
to State governments, raised a howl of 
outraged liberty when its application by 
the central government was suggested. 

A report on a national bank followed 
rapidly that on the national credit from 
Hamilton’s untiring pen. To this day his 
argument remains a poner f essay on 
banks and banking in general. His aim 
was to erect a stable financial centre for 
the disorganized country — an institution 
connected with, and to some extent con- 
trolled by, the government —an instru- 
ment for establishing the credit of a 
country now entirely without it, and for 
giving facilities for commercial exchange 
where nothing of the kind so far existed. 
With the carrying out of his schemes 
Hamilton foresaw domestic order and 
security return, and the revival of that 
respect among foreign nations which the 
young republic had well-nigh lost. The 
Bank of the United States has indeed 
= way to the system of national banks, 

ut the principles are those enunciated by 
Hamilton which obtain in these institu- 
tions to-day. This policy, of course, met 
with great opposition. The most inter- 
esting point in the bank question was the 
power of the government to create it. 
Hamilton’s interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion was, of course, as liberal as that of his 
opponents was restricted ; and it is in this 
vital question of interpretation, which has 
been compelled to rest so much on prece- 
dent, that Hamilton’s influence has been so 
incalculable on recent American history. 

Then followed a report on the mint, ad- 
vising a decimal system, and full of the 
most exhaustive details on metals and 
coinage. Next he sent out his report on 
manufactures, combating the primitive 
ideas, then rife, of the exclusive impor- 
tance of agriculture, and recommending 
protection at a time when all the world 
protected. 
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Hamilton’s report on the public credit 
created an intense excitement from one 
end of the country to the other. Public 
securities at once revived, and specu- 
lators swarmed in the land. About the 
payment of the foreign debt all were 
agreed, but in the discussion of the do- 
mestic debt the old shuffling, repudiating 
feeling gave rise to infinite trouble. The 
obvious cry was against the speculator 
who had bought up the scrip of the poor 
soldier and patriotic lender when it was 
almost worthless. ‘Was the nation,” 
men said, “to be saddled with an enor- 
mous debt for the benefit of these social 
blood-suckers?” In the immense appre- 
ciation consequent on the Constitution 
and Hamilton’s report no doubt many of 
the original creditors did not share, and 
the case seemed hard, but the national 
credit, for which Hamilton and his party 
were striving, was a matter entirely apart 
from such considerations ; and it was also 
recollected that the very party which now 
made use of the cry against the specu- 
lator was the one whose policy of disinte- 
gration and repudiation had caused the 
original holder, in despair, to part with 
his scrip for a song, and congratulate 
himself on having got even so much as 
that. The Federal party, though so far a 
minority in the nation, embraced a greater 
share of its educated and propertied 
classes. It had, moreover, for its leaders 
a band of men who were superior in abil- 
ity to any other combination that could 
then have been brought against them, and, 
still further, they were welded together by 
a distinct and definite policy, that often 
carried them triumphantly over unwieldy 
majorities, who had no effective weapons 
but a general hatred of all government 
that they could not reach within a day or 
two’s ride on horseback. 

The domestic debt, however, was car- 
ried with all arrears, and the still greater 
— of the assumption of the State 

ebts came before Congress. This in- 
cluded obvious inequalities, but in it Ham- 
ilton saw the only salvation of his coun- 
try. To bind an educated and moneyed 
class to the government was his cherished 
dream; the bank and the funding of the 
State debts were the two factors with 
which he hoped to accomplish this end. 

Tremendous efforts were made by the 
anti-Federalists (who, by the way, had not 
yet got a name), but, after a long conflict, 
assumption was carried in committee by a 
slender majority. Before it came up to 
the House, however, the new members 
from North Carolina, which latter State 
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liad only just come into the Union, took 
their seats and turned the scale against 
the bill. The strain of the deadlock that 
ensued was intense; sounds of national 
dissolution filled the air. But the adverse 
majority was 8 j two, and Hamilton, who 
never recognized despair, perpetrated the 
only piece of what may be called political 
levity recorded of him. 

The site for the national capital, not yet 
decided, was then a burning question. 
The Southern people, who were most 
prominent in the anti-assumption party, 
wanted it on the Potomac, while the 
Northern States very naturally held differ- 
ent views. Jefferson was secretary of 
state. He had just returned from France 
bursting with French ideas. He had not 
yet developed into a party leader, but still 

ad great influence in the South. Ham- 
ilton went to dinner with him, and over 
the genial board impressed him with the 
vital importance of assumption. Wash- 
ington was in favor of it, and Jefferson, 
who understood less than a child of 
finance, and could have no real arguments 
against the measure, consented on the 
conditions proposed, which were as fol- 
lows : Hamilton would secure the site of 
the future capital for the South if Jeffer- 
son would procure the votes necessary to 
carry assumption. The bargain was 
struck, assumption was carried, and Wash- 
ington is now the national capital. 

The success of Hamilton and the grow- 
ing strength of his party made the last 

eat measure, the national bank, less 

ifficult to push through. Capital was on 
his side, and an enthusiasm for the man 
himself and his spirited policy was spread- 
ing itself throughout the country. Jeffer- 
son, Randolph, and Madison all gave 
written arguments to Washington against 
the bank; but it was of no avail. The 
president had been convinced by Hamil- 
ton, and gave the measure his support. 

The influence and the power of Hamil- 
ton was now to do more than anything 
else in binding together the disjointed 
mass of anti-Federalism, and in forming 
what ultimately became the great Demo- 
cratic party. So far they had no leader, 
and no ideas but opposition, nor had they 
even a name. It remained for Jefferson 
to supply the first two wants, while the 
third was temporarily filled by the term 
“ Republicans.” Jefferson was, in every 
particular, the opposite of Hamilton, 
though in ability he was the only man in 
the country at that time at all able to cope 
with him. Crafty and tenacious, not given 
to pamphleteering or speechifying, im- 
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mensely popular among the masses and 
with great personal influence, he began, 
in the winter of 1791, to dawn on the polit- 
ical horizon as the leader of a great and 
gradually concentrating party, against the 
administration of which he himself, never- 
theless, remained a member. Now the 
Federalists had a powerful weapon in the 
shape of Fenno’s Gazette, which dissemi- 
nated their principles far and wide over 
the Union. Jefferson’s first step was to 
institute in his party’s interest the Va- 
tional Gazette, under the editorship of a 
clever, unscrupulous clerk of his own, 
named Freneau. From this man’s pen 
then began to emanate a long series of 
attacks on Hamilton, the gist of which 
were merely the echoes of the States’ 
rights party all over the land, that “ Ham- 
ilton was a wicked and dangerous man, 
who had heaped up a vast debt to burden 
an over-taxed peers: that he fostered 
speculation, and juggled with paper money 
and debt in order to corrupt Congress ; 
that he was laboring secretly to introduce 
aristocracy and monarchy.” 

Hamilton, conscious of his literary 
power, was too prone to lash his detract- 
ors personally. Jefferson was unusually 
sensitive and seldom failed tg regret the 
assaults which called down on his head 
the vengeance of that terrible pen. His 
politi dislike, too, of Hamilton soon 
turned to that bitter and venomous hatred 
which led him in future years to perpe- 
trate more than one outrage on taste in 
this particular, so lamentable that his 
warmest admirers have scarcely attempted 
to palliate them. 

The next immediate assault of Jefferson 
on Hamilton was purely personal. He 
instigated a Virginian, named Giles, to 
call in unpleasant terms for Hamilton’s 
treasury accounts. Of the latter’s integ- 
rity neither Jefferson nor any one else 
had the smallest doubt, but thought that 
mys in the mass of figures that would 

ave to be forthcoming, some accidental 


slip might give the handle of accusation 

oy But Hamilton labored night 

an om his pride was up —and in an 
y 


incredibly short time he deluged Congress 
with reports so voluminous and so accu- 
rate, that the undisguised attack upon 
him not merely failed, but failed with 
ignominy and derision, and left Hamilton 
higher than ever in public esteem, and 
enjoying to the full the confidence of 
Washington. 

Nothing could be worse than the foreign 
relations of the United States during this 
time. England—under the excuse of 
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unfulfilled treaty obligations — still held 
the Western posts. She bred ill-feeling 
among the Indians, did all in her power to 
injure American commerce, and refused 
to send a minister to the country. The 
aspect of France was hardly more cordial ; 
and Jefferson, in spite of his almost abject 
attitude towards that ceuntry, had failed 
in getting from her the most ordinary con- 
cessions. 

Personally, Hamilton was fond of the 
French; but for their institutions he had 
no respect whatever. Moreover, he had 
a clearer notion, perhaps, of the actual 
feelings that had prompted their assist- 
ance to the colonies than most of his 
countrymen, and was not, therefore, so 
overborne with a sentimental sense of 

ratitude. He repudiated the idea of 
avoritism in foreign politics, and advo- 
cated an equal treatment of all nations, a 
policy of strict and dignified neutrality. 

The first sign of increased respect, ow- 
ing to Hamilton’s financial policy, was the 
arrival of a minister from England. Then 
followed the news of the French Revolu- 
tion, which at first created unqualified joy 
among all parties, even Hamilton and 
Jefferson being for once in accord. 

When the period of excess, however, 


commenced, the best men in the country 
began to lose faith in the movement ; and 
when streams of blood began to flow daily 
from the guillotine, the early sympathy of 
the better classes in America turned to 


disgust. Hamilton especially repudiated 
with fervor any comparison between their 
own revolution and the doings in France. 
“The one,” he said, “was liberty, the 
other licentiousness.” 

In these days of the Monroe doctrine, 
one is apt to forget that the freshly eman- 
cipated colonies could not realize an 
existence absolutely independent of the 
turmoils of European powers. Washing- 
ton and Hamilton were then, indeed, lay- 
ing down the precepts of which Monroe, 
later on, became the mouthpiece; but 
America, so long accustomed to a Eu- 
ropean connection, could at that time 
scarcely imagine a complete separation 
from the wars and treaties of other na- 
tions. Soin 1793 the news that England 
and France had declared war, followed 
almost immediately by the arrival of an 
emissary at Charleston from the sangui- 
nary republic, fell like a thunder-clap on 
the government. The Frenchman, how- 
ever, gave them plenty of time for con- 
sideration. He was a light-headed and 
irresponsible person of the name of Genet, 
who went blustering and frothing through 
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the country as if it were a province of 
France. The lower classes, still fasci- 
nated by the French democracy and un- 
mindful of its excesses, féted him at every 
point, shouted Parisian revolutionary airs, 
paraded in caps of liberty, and behaved 
themselves generally in a way quite un- 
worthy of the sober Anglo-Saxons they on 
all occasions before and since that epoch 
have proved themselves to be. Genet, in 
short, made himself so ridiculous with his 
audacious airs during his northward prog- 
ress as materially to strengthen the gov- 
ernment’s hands, who were determined 
not to sacrifice the country to the interest 
of France in a war with England. Even 
Jefferson, though he condoned the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution and took 
Genet to his bosom in private, was against 
war. At the same time he dreaded any- 
thing like overtures to his bugbear, En- 
gland. For several months Genet con- 
tinued his career of insult through the 
States, doing more to wean the educated 
classes from the French Republic than 
all Hamilton’s strenuous exertions to main- 
tain a strict neutrality. In this, with 
Washington’s co-operation, he succeeded ; 
but the opposition never ceased in their 
loud accusations of Angloism against both 
these great leaders. As if, however, to 
test the patriotism of the administration, 
England now commenced those high- 
handed measures which ultimately led to 
the war of 1812. Hamilton sprang for- 
ward instantly with measures for putting 
the country in a position for war in case 
of need. The opposition, however, who 
were always ready to repudiate debts or 
shout liberty songs, held back when a 
question of actual ——e arose, and de- 
feated with extraordinary inconsistency 
the bill for defence. 

Hamilton then, with Washington’s ap- 
proval, proposed a special mission to 
England. He wished to go himself, but 
it was thought unadvisable; and Jay, a 
New York Federalist of some ability, was 
despatched. 

At this time the passage of Hamilton’s 
excise measures created the first of those 
lawless proceedings in the mountains of 
western Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas which sometimes distinguish 
those regions even to this day. On this 
occasion, however, the disturbances grew 
into something like a general rebellion 
against law and order, threatening the very 
government itself, and known in history 
as the Whiskey Rebellion. Jefferson and 
the opposition, who sympathized, partly 
for opposition’s sake and partly from a 
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sympathy with any popular uprising, had 
pooh-poohed the rioting. Even when it 
grew to serious rebellion, they howled 
over the threatened liberty of the illicit 
distiller and the incendiary, and shrieked 
remonstrance when Washington and Ham- 
ilton, with fifteen thousand troops, moved 
westward. The rebellion was crushed 
without shedding a drop of blood, and with 
great humiliation to its leaders. 

Once more Hamilton’s enemies made 
an attack on his reputation through his 
treasury accounts, and once more they 
were routed withignominy. This was the 
closing scene of his public life. He had 
been in office nearly six years. His work 
was finished. He saw the establishment 
of a national credit and a national feeling, 
and he left these in the hands of a part 
that by his own energy he had created, 
and by his own genius and enthusiasm 
raised to what appeared at present an 
almost unassailable position. ‘We look 
in vain,” says a biographer, “for a man 
who in an equal space of time has pro- 
duced such direct and lasting effects upon 
our history.” 

I have done wrong, perhaps, in bring- 
ing the period of Hamilton’s retirement 
from office so near to the end of this 
paper. Space, however, forbids even the 
most superficial sketch of his whole ca- 
reer, interesting though that is up till the 
very hour of his untimely death. I have 
thought it better, therefore, to dwell mainly 
on that portion of his life in which his 
greatest work was being conceived and 
executed, though intelligible condensation 
even of this is difficult, so unusual and 
unconventional was the field of his opera- 
tions. The remainder of his life, full of 
incident and absolutely free from one 
barren spot, and withal so influential, ad- 
mits of but the briefest notice. Hamil- 
ton’s reason for retiring from office was 
the necessity of providing for a wife and 
six children, for his official life had ab- 
sorbed his previous savings. He stepped 
at once, on the strength of his great na- 
tional reputation, into a practice even 
larger than the one he had left on entering 
the Cabinet. For the remaining eleven 
yous of his life, indeed, he stood at the 

ead of the New York bar. But though 


busily engaged in his profession, every 


spare moment he gave to the service of 
his party, of which, till its downfall in 
1800, he was the virtual though unofficial 
leader. Indeed, it was his irresistible and 
oe oan ps influence that, through the 

reeding of internal ——— caused in 
a great measure its ultimate ruin. 
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When Washington retired from the 
presidency, Hamilton was felt by all, him- 
self included, to be too strong a man for 
the Federal nomination. Adams, there- 
fore, became chief magistrate, with Jef- 
ferson as vice. The latter blow to the 
Federal party Hamilton had tried to stave 
off by advocating a certain system of vot- 
ing which Adams, who was a testy, obsti- 
nate man, construed incorrectly into an at- 
tempt to bring in Pinckney above himself. 
The dissensions occasioned by the presi- 
dent’s want of tact and jealousy of Hamil- 
ton’s influence in the Federal party did 
not, however, begin just yet. Jay had 
brought back a treaty from England which 
did not satisfy even the English party, 
while it raised a storm of indignation 
throughout the country. Washington, how- 
ever, grandly indifferent to popularity, felt 
that the treaty should be ratified. Hamil- 
ton was in accord with him, and once more 
war was averted. Hardly was this ques- 
tion settled, however, when, through Mon- 
roe’s blundering, things got into such a 
bad state with France that Pinckney, the 
next envoy, was refused a reception. The 
whole nation was at length roused against 
its old ally, and the Federals, who had 
been consistently anti-French, were borne 
upwards to greater power thanever. War 
seemed imminent, and so great had been 
the reaction that it was even popular. 
Washington, stipulating that he should 
remain at Mount Vernon till the army was 
in the field, was appointed commander-in- 
chief, with Hamilton next inorder. Once 
more the latter was called from the law 
courts to organize armies and to plan for- 
tifications. We find him drafting army 
bills for Washington to present to Con- 
gress, firing off circulars to put down 
intemperance and duelling among the 
troops, and in 1799 coming forward with 
matured plans and complete preparations 
for an invasion of Florida and Louisiana. 
France, however, this time made over- 
tures, and war was again averted. 

Many of the Federal party, elated with 
success, had outstripped now even Hamil- 
ton’s views in the strength of their meas- 
They proposed to refuse citzenship 
altogether to foreigners, and carried, with 
Hamilton’s consent, however, a bill for 
banishing suspected foreigners from the 
country. They even inclined to high- 
handed measures with the liberty of a 
rather rebellious press. This Hamilton 
firmly resisted. Jefferson all this time is 
working unceasingly, but silently, to rouse 
suspicions throughout the country of mo- 
narchical designs on the part of the gov- 
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ernment. The Federal party, puffed out 
with success, begins to divide against it- 
self, plainly indicating that approaching 
downfall which the elections of 1800 actu- 
ally witnessed. The conflict is close, and 
turns upon the issue in New York, and 
particularly in the city. Hamilton throws 
himself heart and soul into the fray. In 
the petty arena, however, of “ ward ” poli- 
tics he was never an adept. The Demo- 
cratic candidate, the notorious Aaron 
Burr, thoroughly versed in the dirty paths 
of the even then corrupt politics of New 
York, is at the head of the poll. The 
Federal administration collapses. The 
Democrats, under Jefferson, now rising to 
the height of his glory and popularity, as- 
sume the reins of goverment. 

Hamilton, who honestly thought that 
the domination of the Democratic party 
meant French anarchy and ideas destruc- 
tive of true Anglo-Saxon liberty, was be- 
trayed by the first passion of defeat into 
one or two acts of indiscretion, but his 
calmer judgment soon returned, and the 
last exertion of his political influence is 
characteristic of his true patriotic in- 
stincts. Jefferson and Burr, the Demo- 


cratic candidates for president and vice- 
president, received an equal number of 


votes. This threw the decision into the 
House of Representatives. The Federal- 
ists, exasperated by defeat, proposed to 
revenge themselves on their arch-enemy 
Jefferson by giving their votes to Burr, 
and turning the scale in his favor. Ham- 
ilton, though the special object through 
life of Jefferson's rancorous animosity, 
knew Burr to be a bad and unscrupulous 
man, destitute of patriotism and true abil- 
ity. He now came forward, prevented the 
Federal scheme, and secured the election 
of his great rival as president. 

There was little now left for Hamilton, 
as a public man, to do. As a lawyer he 
continued gathering increasing fame. A 
popular notion at length became rife that 
he had only to exert himself to convince 
any judge and jury. When occasional 
opportunity, however, offered to be of ser- 
vice to his party, now in feeble opposi- 
tion, he never let it slip. Burr, in spite of 
a certain kind of ability, soon found he 
was no match for the subtle Jefferson, 
who was rightly anxious to drive him from 
power. 

In 1804 New England was murmuring 
secession. Burr, whose politics were 
purely dictated by visions of self-aggran- 
dizement, thought he saw a possible 
northern confederacy, with himself as 
president, and, with that in view, stood 
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for the governorship of New York. Ham- 
ilton had no feeling of rivalry with Burr. 
He simply despised him as a scoundrel. 
Shrinking from the thought of such a man 
at the head of his own State, he threw 
himself into the election, and so divided 
his party as to give the victory to the other 
Democratic candidate, who was at least a 
respectable man. Burr, who had already 
been thwarted by Hamilton in the matter 
of a diplomatic post, deliberately planned 
revenge. His fortunes were as bad as 
they could be, and he calculated that if he 
killed Hamilton they could hardly be 
made worse, even by the obloquy that 
would fallon him. He selected some al- 
lusion to himself in one of Hamilton’s 
election speeches, and challenged him. 
Whether Hamilton might have fairly re- 
fused to meet him has been a favorite sub- 
ject of a ever since. It is 
enough to say that he never hesitated for 
a moment in his acceptance of the chal- 
lenge. That he deliberately and calmly 
came to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to do so is evident from his own 
statements. Burr prepared for the meet- 
ing by practising in his garden at a mark, 
Hamilton by putting his own and his cli- 
ents’ affairs in order, and by writing fare- 
well letters to his wife full of devotion and 
the most touching pathos. They met on 
a warm July morning on the banks of the 
Hudson. Hamilton fell at the first fire 
mortally wounded. He was-carried home, 
and died, after a few hours of intense 
agony, surrounded by his family. Burr 
departed to engage in those acts of trea- 
son which, together with this dastardly 
act, have made his name a household 
word to all generations of Americans, and 
ultimately to die in a London garret. 
When the news of Hamilton’s death was 
known a great outcry of indignation went 
up from every corner of the land. Men 
forgot their differences, and remembered 
only that a great statesman and patriot 
had fallen. Even in those days of duel- 
ling, the conviction that a valuable life had 
been wantonly destroyed was so strong 
that the excitement was only comparable 
to that occasioned in recent times by 
the deaths of Lincolnand Garfield. Thus, 
in the forty-eighth year of his age, and the 
very prime of his life, died this illustrious 
man. Without entering into the merits 
of Hamilton’s personal genius, it is enough 
to say, on behalf of his historical position, 
that had he fallen in the trenches of York- 
town the whole course of American his- 
tory and American development must 
have been widely different. 
A. G. BRADLEY. 
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From Temple Bar. 
* POOR DEAR THERESA.”’ 


A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


BY ELLA EDERSHEIM. 


CHAPTER I, 


Miss THERESA PILCHER Carefully 
scraped the mud from her thin, goloshed 
feet, shook down her skirts, tilted her 
bonnet slightly forward, and was in per- 
fect order by the time that Mary Anne 
had opened the door. 

She followed the tidy maidservant into 
a small drawing-room furnished in a style 
now generally hooted out of existence, 
and therefore rare and even refreshing to 
meet with. ‘Large, cumbersome chairs 
and sofas blocked the apartment, and were 
in turn themselves so blocked with unim- 
pressionable worsted -worked cushions, 
that it was almost impossible to find a 
seat on them. Vases of scarlet geraniums 
and unwholesome-looking white flowers 
sprayed the carpet at such intervals from 
each other as to tantalize the fascinated 
visitor, who was generally seized on enter- 
ing with a vicious desire to tread one un- 
der foot at each step. Yet there was an 
air of Jasséness about the room too, which 
gave it a kind of sentimental interest. 
Its pride of colors was somewhat faded, 
and it seemed to appeal mutely against 
the contemptuous glances of such a visitor 
as Miss Theresa Pilcher. 

A slender, middle-aged woman rose 
languidly to meet the new-comer, but on 
perceiving who it was, sprang forward 
and welcomed her with a tender embrace. 

There was a subtle sympathy between 
the lady and her drawing-room. One 
might have recognized her as its owner 
amidst a crowd. Not that there was any- 
thing in the least aggressive about her. 
She was plainly attired in black, and wore 
a cap intended to remind one of the fact 
that she was a widow. Bunches of faded 
curls, gathered up by little combs, strayed 
from under it over her forehead and 
cheeks. Her eyes were pale and her face 
almost colorless, and her sad mouth 
drooped in a helpless manner. Mrs. 
Partington, the respected widow of the 
late respected vicar of Cheriton, was in- 
deed in every way a forcible contrast to 
Miss Theresa Pilcher. 

The latter lady may have been some 
ten years the junior ; at least nobody could 
convince her of more than forty years of 
earthly struggle. She had a large, thin, 
bald face, from which her terribly attenu- 
ated nose stood out boldly, like some 
rocky promontory, from an inhospitable 
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shore. Her eyes were intelligent, and 
would have been agreeable had they not 
constantly worn an expression of doubt 
and investigation. She had a great ex- 
panse of forehead, gathered up into dis- 
tressed little puckers, and her mouth, 
unlike that of her friend, was drawn thin- 
lipped and curveless over a row of re- 
markably good teeth. 

It was Mrs. Partington who opened 
the conversation. “My dear Theresa! 
Where dave you been all these ages and 
ages? I thought you were never coming 
to see me again! Toa poor, lonely wom- 
an like myself the days seem so terribly 
long. Indeed I was beginning to wonder 
what I could have done to offend you. 
But,” laying a beseeching hand on Miss 
Theresa’s 
have I?” 

“My dear Laura,” replied her friend 
sharply, “ how can you talk or even think 
of such nonsense! If you had anything 
proper to employ your mind you would 
not have time for these absurd ideas. It 
is only a month since I was here, and I 
have been very much engaged,” she 
paused and repeated importantly, “very 
much engaged indeed since last I saw 
you. A great deal has happened since 
then ——” 

Laura Partington interrupted her ea- 
gerly. “My dear creature, what can you 
mean!” she cried excitedly, leaning for- 
ward till her basket chair creaked and 
groaned. ‘ What can have happened and 
I not to have heard a word about it?” 
Then throwing herself once more back, 
“But what can I expect —a poor widow 
woman like myself? The world goes on, 
though I am quite out of it. In my dear 
husband's lifetime not a thing could occur 
for miles round but we were the very first 
who heard it. And now ” she broke 
off, and pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

But news was rare and precious in 
Cheriton, and Miss Theresa Pilcher had 
no intention of having hers wheedled out 
of her so easily. So she ignored Mrs. 
Partington’s lamentations and_ briskly 
changed the conversation, discussing such 
unimportant events as the general election 
and the spread of the cholera, till the 
widow felt that the tax on her patience 
was almost unendurable and despaired of 
ever leading her back to the desired sub- 
ect. 

- And how’s your poor aunt?” she en- 
quired at last desperately. Surely if her 
friend had any news to impart it would 
be in some way connected with the little 


‘knee, “T have not done that, 
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circle at Ivy Cottage, and Mrs. Partington 
felt that her diplomacy in asking this lead- 
ing question was almost Jesuitical. 

To her disappointment, however, Miss 
Theresa answered instantly and with 
cheerful innocence. 

“Oh, she’s pretty much the same as 
usual -— always fussing about herself, and 
always thinking there’s something serious 
the matter when thereisn’t. Dr. Spring’s 
assured me of that over and over again. 
But Aunt Pilcher never moves now. Sits 
in her chair by the fire — she’s had a fire 
night and day all the summer— and 
scarcely utters. May’s the only one who 
can do anything with her. It’s wonderful 
how fond she is of that child, and she such 
a tomboy too! Why, she even made 
Aunt Pilcher laugh last night, a thing I 
haven’t heard her do for years. And she 
persuaded her to see Mr. Cooper last 
time he called—not that I think it’s a 
good thing for her to excite herself and 
see a lot of visitors, either.” 

Miss Pilcher paused and Mrs. Parting- 
ton stroked her curls thoughtfully. Her 
friendly ear had detected a slight hesita- 
tion in Theresa’s voice as she finished 
speaking. What did it mean? Clearly 


the hesitation must in some way be con- 


nected with the mysterious news. Could 
it be anything to do with May Hardy, 
Miss Theresa’s orphan niece, the tomboy 
alluded to, who lived with her and her 
great-aunt? She would sound cautiously 
in that direction. 

“* May must be a great responsibility to 
you, my poor Theresa,” she began reflec- 
tively. “She is getting a big girl now, 
and I dare say you often wonder what is 
to become of her.” 

“Oh, not at all!” rejoined her friend 
rather tartly. “Though May is certainly 
nearly seventeen, she is no more than a 
child still in ways and customs, and as 
easy to manage as possible. I have let 
her leave school now, but she does some 
reading every day by herself, and Mr. 
Cooper is kind enough to let her join his 
nephews in arithmetic lessons.” 

Again that slight hesitation! Yet it evi- 
dently was not caused by parental anx- 
iety. By what then? 
dawned on Mrs, Partington’s somewhat 
limited mental horizon. It was at the 
name of Cooper that her friend stumbled. 
It seemed almost impossible, almost too 
good to be true. Nevertheless in a mo- 
ment of rapid thought, Mrs. Partington 
decided that the mystery was somehow 
connected with Mr. Cooper. He was the 
locum tenens for the rightful vicar of 


A light slowly | 
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Cheriton, who had left the place on six 
months’ leave of absence to recruit his 
health, broken by much hard work. 

Inwardly and metaphorically Mrs. Part- 
ington licked her lips in anticipation of the 
possible coming revelations. Outwardly 
she was quite calm, merely leaning slightly 
more forward. There was no perceptible 
break in the conversation, and the wid- 
ow’s next words were spoken with grave 
emphasis. 

“My dear Theresa! Do you consider 
sufficiently? Is not May getting rather 
too old for that kind of thing?” 

Miss Theresa greeted her friend’s well- 
meant warning with a peal of rudely nat- 
ural laughter, somewhat to the poor lady’s 
chagrin. 

“My good creature! What are you 
dreaming of ?” she cried, the tears of mer- 
riment standing in her eyes. “ Have you 
never seen May? Why, she is a mere 
child—only just turned her hair up— 
doesn’t wear her petticoats long.” Then 
suddenly becoming serious: “ Besides, 
even if all that were not so, there are other 
and weightier reasons why Mr. Cooper 
should not look in ¢hat¢ direction.” 

She paused, and Mrs. Partington liter- 
ally shivered with expectation. Fear of 
marring matters should she speak tied her 
tongue. And it was well that she was 
silent. For, after a few moments’ impres- 
sive pause, Theresa Pilcher suddenly 
broke out, — 

“Why is it always so? Why can I 
never have peace? It is very hard on 
me, of all people, who do nothing to at- 
tract attention! I am not very wise nor 
very beautiful,” she continued, her mod- 
esty unconsciously speaking truth ; “ oth- 
ers may be far more so than I. And yet 
it is always I who am selected. You 
remember,’ appealing to her friend, “it 
was just the same with that curate, Mr. 
Green—and then it was the banker’s 
clerk.” She paused for intelligent assent 
and confirmation, and Mrs. Partington em- 
phatically nodded her head, although for 
the life of her she could not remember 
any romance whatsoever in connection 
either with the curate or the banker’s 
clerk. Still it would never do to check 
Theresa in her confidence at this stage. 

Miss Pilcher went on excitedly: “ And 
now it is just the same thing over again! 
Glances thrown—my hand pressed — 





asides murmured. Ah!” she gasped in- 
| coherently, and broke off. 

| But Mrs. Partington was eager for 
/more. What! Glances thrown! Hands 
‘clasped! Impossible! The fancies of an 
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excited brain! 
surer proof. 
appear to doubt. 


“ How shocking, and how 
terrible for you! And does no one see, 
no one suspect? Have you no one st 

“ No one see, no one suspect!” echoed 
Miss Pilcher scornfully. “And who is 
there to see or suspect? Aunt Pilcher 
sits in her chair and never takes her eyes 
off the fire except to read the Psalms. 
And that child May — she thinks of noth- 
ing but the harvesting, and playing cricket 
with Mr. Cooper’s nephews. There is 
not a soul to stand, as you may Say, be- 
tween us. I am totally without a pro- 
tector or guardian, and defenceless against 
his or any other man’s advances. I could 
scarcely believe it at first. But now it is 
impossible todoubt. And what he means, 
what will come of it all, I am at a loss to 


pathetically. 


“But what kind of advances does he 
make, Theresa? Those are the things to 
judge by. What does he do?” 

“What does he do? What does he not 
do, you mean! Why, he does everything 
that a man can do who wants to make a 
woman understand that she is something 
more to him than the rest of the world. 


It began with those long, deep glances. 
Then he took to pressing my hand when 


he came or went away. Now he holds it 
in his, sometimes for minutes together. 
But the last thing and the most definite 
was last Friday night. Friday is the 
choir-practice, you know.” 

At this thrilling moment Miss Pilcher 
suddenly pulled herself up. Mrs. Parting- 
ton’s pale cheeks were slightly flushed, 
her mouth was open, her eyes were almost 
bright. She looked ten years younger. 
“Go on,” she panted, “ go on.” 

“] don’t think I will go on,” hesitated 
her friend provokingly. ‘Why should I 
make you share my bawden ? But yes,” 
she continued, after a moment’s reflection, 
“T must tell you. Itis impossible to keep 
it to myself any longer. And perhaps you 
may be able to tell me what todo. Well, 
it was after choir-practice. All the sing- 
ers had gone, and it was quite unneces- 
sary that he should have stayed atall. I 
was locking up the organ and putting 
away my books. He began by paying me 
some very broad compliments on my play- 


She must have more and ! 
But of course she must not | 


“My poor creature!” she cried sym-|full of poetry!’ 
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has always seemed to me almost more of 
a hymn in praise of love than in praise of 
the Almighty. But it is so beautiful, so 
Then he looked at me 
with those clear gray eyes of his, and 
seemed to be looking me through and 
through while he repeated, — 


Love is kind and suffers long, 
Love is meek, and thinks no wrong, 
Love than death itself more strong ; 
Therefore give us love. 


“TI cannot tell you the depth of feeling 
that he put into f eh words, and again I 
heard him murmuring, ‘Love will ever 
with us stay.’ After that he remained 
standing silent and absorbed for several 
minutes. I expected —I know not what. 
Then he suddenly seized my hand, pressed 
it hastily but warmly in his, and darted 
from the church, leaving me to extinguish 
the lights and lock it up. But, poor man, 
I suppose his feelings were really too 
much for him.” And she sighed gently. 

Mrs. Partington on hearing this extraor- 
dinary recital also remained speechless 
and absorbed for several minutes. Then 
she flung up both her hands with an ex- 
pressive gesture, exclaiming: “Well, I 
never! I never did! Why, Theresa, 
woman, you may expect the proposal an 
single day now. He must be attached, 
most deeply attached to you.” Half to 
herself, “I wonder what can have done 
it?” Then turning to her friend with 
an enquiring look that almost suggested 
spitefulness : “ Why, poor fellow, he can’t 
be sme than five or six and thirty, can 
he?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” responded 
Miss Theresa wearily. “ I only know that 
I am quite tired of this kind of thing, and 
I wish the men would let me alone. If 
he means anything, what can there be to 
prevent him sayingso? And if not & 

“Ah! But that’s just it,” replied Mrs. 
Partington enigmatically. 

The two ladies sat gloomily silent for 
some time, and then Mrs. Partington again 
spoke. 

“Do you know I can scarcely believe 
it, Theresa,” she said. “It seems so un- 
likely, and he a clergyman of the Church 
of England! So very improbable!” 

Her friend smiled pityingly on her, and 
answered in a somewhat exasperated 
voice: “I don’t know why it should be 


ing, and on the way in which I conducted | so particularly unlikely and improbable, 


the choir. ‘And,’ said he, ‘I must par- 
ticularly congratulate you on the way you 
have taught them to sing that exquisite 
hymn on faith, hope, and love. True, it 


nor what more proof you want. But you 
; were always too good for this world, 
| Laura. 
'clergyman’s wife, and perhaps,” with a 


I suppose it comes of being a 
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little shy movement of the head, “I need 
not altogether despair. But hark !” break- 
ing off and listening intently; “is not 
that May’s voice? How loud that child 
does talk!” 

They rose and hastily crossed the room 
to the window, which looked on the vil- 
lage street. The sound of gay voices 
drew nearer, and peering out into the 
gathering gloom they were just able to 
discern the little group that passed. 

First came a slim young girl in a tum- 
bled cotton frock, her curly hair more 
“down” than “up,” crowned by an old 
battered hat. (“What a sight the girl 
is!” murmured Miss Theresa.) In one 
hand she carried a long harvesting rake, 
while a boy of about fourteen leaned on 
herarm. They were laughing and a, | 
together. Close behind them followed 
another lad, somewhat older, and a broadly 
built, ruddy-faced man in semi-clerical at- 
tire. These two also carried rakes. As 
they passed below the window the clergy- 
man glanced up, and espying the ladies 
took off his hat with a cheery salutation. 
Then they turned the corner and were 
lost to sight. 

Mrs. Partington and her friend looked 
at each other. 

“Such terribly rough boys they seem,” 
sighed the widow. 

“Yes, but how good and noble of him 
to support and educate them entirely!” 
cried Miss Theresa with enthusiasm. 
“ May will be tired and wanting her tea,” 
she added, quickly gathering up her reti- 
cule and umbrella; “so I must hurry 
home. But,” pausing at the door, “of 
course you promise faithfully not to 
breathe a syllable of what I have told you 
in the deepest confidence ?” 

“ Mydear! Notaword! Though wild 
horses dragged me to death!” 

Amid these reassuring protestations 
Miss Theresa Pilcher took a hasty de- 
parture. 


CHAPTER II, 


Mr. Cooper was paying a round of 
professional visits on the genteel of Cher- 
iton, and his road took him past Ivy 
Cottage. 

He hesitated as he reached the little 
iron gate, and had almost passed it when 
the sound of voices reached him through 
an open window. He paused, and then 
turning abruptly, strode up the narrow 
path and vigorously tapped with the shin- 
ing brass knocker. It is worthy of honor- 
able mention that Miss Pilcher’s servants 
never kept a visitor waiting, and the cler- 
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man soon found himself in the little 
dim, shabbily furnished drawing-room, 
with its veneer of peacock’s feathers and 
Japanese fans. 

A small fire burned on the hearth, and 
close into it, her great felt and fur-lined 
boots resting on the fender, sat a gaunt 
old lady. She sat on a stiff, high-backed 
chair, which seemed to set off her unusual 
length of limb. Her bony hands were 
crossed on her knees, her scowling brows 
were contracted over the distinctive Pil- 
cher nose, and she gave no sign that she 
was aware of the clergyman’s entrance. 
Old Miss Pilcher had made many a brave 
heart quail, and even the present visitor 
experienced some sensation of embarrass- 
ment as he stood in the middle of the 
room, where the maidservant had left 
him unnoticed and unaddressed. 

At length, summoning up his courage, 
he advanced to the fireplace, and holdin 
out his broad hand, cried cheerily : “ Well, 
Miss Pilcher, how d’ye do! And how are 
you to-day?” 

The old lady turned her glaring eyes 
on him, looked him up and down for a 
minute or two, and then said sharply: 
“1’m not deaf, young man.” 

The “young man” addressed became 
instantly conscious of the fact that he had 
spoken in a voice unnecessarily loud, and 
blushed confusedly. But he continued 
bravely enough, — 

“ No, no, I know that. But I’m afraid 
I’ve got a loud voice — you must forgive 
me. Still, it’s useful enough in church, 
you know.” 

Miss Pilcher seemed to turn this speech 
over and over in her mind. She scowled 
still more severely, raked out the bottom 
bar of the grate with the toe of her huge 
boot, and finally, turning on him once 
more, dovtand, apparently as the out- 
come of her meditation: “ All your right- 
eousness is but as filthy rags.” 

Poor Mr. Cooper, quite overcome by 
the suddenness and unprovokedness of 
the charge, remained sneechless and un- 
happy till the door opened, and Miss 
Theresa entered. 

“ Indeed, I’m glad to see you,” he cried, 
springing up in a relieved manner, and 
grasping her hand warmly. “I dropped 
in to see how you were all getting on. 
How’s your aunt?” with a gesture in the 
direction of that terrible old lady. “She 
doesn’t seem very bright to-day. 

“Oh, I think she’s all right —aren’t 
you, aunt?” laying a hand on Miss Pil- 
cher’s shoulder. But no answer whatever 
was vouchsafed. 
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Miss Theresa exchanged a glance of 
intelligence with Mr. Cooper, and then, 
“Sit down again, won’t you?” she said 
blandly. “And tell us how you are, and 
what you have been doing.” 

The clergyman reseated himself prompt- 
ly enough and entered into friendly con- 
versation. 

Now Miss Theresa Pilcher was the 
musician of Cheriton, and the Jocum tenens 
possessed a hearty and pleasant baritone 
of his own, and was besides interested 
in everything musical, so that the two 
had always plenty of matter in common 
for talk and discussion. Then Miss 
Theresa had been practising some of the 
clergyman’s accompaniments, and he 
“positively must try” how they went 
together. Mr. Cooper was nothing loth, 
and sang song after song with much spirit, 
although at the first sound of his music 
Miss Pilcher senior had gathered herself 
up and stalked, as hastily as age and infirm- 
ity would admit, from the room. But they 
did not lack audience, for as the old lady 
left May entered, her bright young face 
aglow with pleasure. Curled up in her 
great-aunt’s chair she sat applauding and 
criticising with the candor and decision 
of youth. It was refreshing in this house- 
hold of large noses and lank forms for the 
eye to have something soft and round and 
young to rest upon. And May was cer- 
tainly soft and round and young, with fair 
hair twisted up and hanging down round 
her child-face, her simple frock scarcely 
reaching the slim ankle. 

So Mr. Cooper stayed singing and hear- 
ing Miss Theresa and May sing till it had 
grown quite dark, and then became sud- 
denly aware that it was half past six, and 
his boys would be waiting tea for him. 

“Good-bye! May, your voice is as 
sweet as a lark’s! Thanks, Miss The- 
resa, a thousand thanks for this delight- 
ful afternoon!” he cried enthusiastically, 
grasping the elder lady’s hand as he hur- 
ried away. 

And the good man never noticed how 
she blushed, and drew her hand gently 
from his friendly hold. 


Late that night Mr. Cooper sat by his 


study fire smoking his pipe. The boys 
had been long in bed, and the clergyman 
had only his own thoughts for compan- 
ions. Yet they must have been pleasant 
ones, for a smile played round his good- 
natured mouth, and he had an air of con- 
tent for which even fire, slippers, and a 
pipe could not have altogether accounted. 

The church clock struck twelve, and 
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Mr. Cooper roused and stretched himself 
with a prolonged yawn, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and became suddenly con- 
scious of the rush of hurrying footsteps 
in the street without, and the noise of con- 
fused voices. 

He listened for a few moments and fan- 
cied he distinguished the sound of dis- 
tant shouting and screaming. What could 
be going on? It was the work of afew 
moments to thrust his feet again into his 
muddy boots, seize his hat, and noiselessly 
let himself out. 

Directly he reached the street, he tilted 
straight into a carter’s lad, who was run- 
ning full-speed past, carrying a couple of 
buckets in his hands. 

“What’s up?” cried the clergyman. 
But the lad hurried on, only calling breath- 
less] over his shoulder: “ Miss Pilcher’s 
—afire.” 

“ Miss Pilcher’s —afire!” Mr. Cooper 
did not wait another moment. Up the 
village street he ran, his long legs carry- 
ing him swiftly over the ground, the-dark 
night something lightened 7 a glare that 
he now observed against the s The 
village street was full of sudden twists 
and turns, and one of these brought him 
abruptly in view of the burning house. 
He saw in a moment that it was not the 
main building that was on fire, but a side 
wing, which stood further back from the 
road. A dense crowd of terrified villag- 
ers blocked the way, and the flames, which 
were evidently making rapid progress, 
licked and enwrapped the slight walls with 
their greedy tongues. 

As he came in sight of all this, a slim 
young figure in fluttering white suddenly 
appeared at the topmost window of the 
burning wing, evidently standing on the 
broad sill. Then a well-known shrill 
young voice ran through the noise of 
crashing timber and hissing water. 

“Hold the blanket tight!” it cried. 
“I’m going to jump now.” 

Good God! Were they all mad? Ina 
moment of agonized frenzy, Mr. Cooper 
saw that the men to whom she called were 
not even near the spot where she must fall. 
With an almost superhuman effort he had 
hurled the crowd on one side, had sprung 
forward, and in another instant had caught 
May Hardy in his strong arms. 

A deafening cheer went up from the 
crowd, but the clergyman heeded it not. 
He was turning the little pale face up to 
the light of the burning house, and was 
carefully, tenderly wrapping the half-faint- 
ing girl in his coat as he carried her to a 
place of shelter. 
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Having delivered her over to the kind] 
care of Mrs. Partington, whose house ad- 
joined, he hurried back to the scene of 
confusion, his face looking drawn and 
hard in comparison with its usual genial 
expression. He had no eyes for the com- 
icality of the scene, which, now that all 
danger to life was over, must certainl 
under ordinary circumstances have struc 
him. Old Miss Pilcher, a heavy black 
bonnet surmounting her nightcap, and her 
gaunt form wrapped in an extraordinar 
medley of shawls and cloaks, was strid- 
ing about, forgetful of her alleged infirm- 
ities, gesticulating, scolding, and direct- 
inn. Miss Theresa had slipped a sealskin 
coat over a petticoat, and her bare feet 
were thrust into woollen slippers. But 
Mr. Cooper marked none of this. On the 
contrary, when the flames began to die 
and the crowd to decrease, he approached 
her and took her hand with an air of seri- 
ousness, even solemnity. 

“Miss Theresa, let us thank God to- 
gether,” he said ina low voice. “What 
might not this night have brought to 
us!” 

“Dear Mr. Cooper, it is you who have 
saved us,” responded the lady brokenly. 
“‘ How can I ever repay you; what can I 
give you?” 

Was she right, or was it only the mock- 
ing wind that whispered, answering: 
“ Your all?” 


CHAPTER III. 


A WEEK had passed since the fire at 

Ivy Cottage. 

orkmen were busy repairing the dam- 
aged wing, and things seemed to go on in 
Cheriton much the same as of old, to all 
save — Miss Theresa Pilcher. 

She had so often mentally re-acted the 
scene between herself and Mr. Cooper on 
that dreadful night, that its vague outlines 
had at last assumed definite proportions, 
and she felt fully assured that now the 
clergyman had thrown off all concealment, 
and was confessedly her avowed suitor. 
His stay in Cheriton was hastening to an 
end. Why then did he not come and 
make still more sure of his charming fair? 
These were disturbing cogitations. 

Certainly he had called the day after 
the fire to enquire for the ladies’ nerves, 
and more particularly for those of May 
Hardy. But that incorrigible tomboy 
had met him with such evidence of good 
spirits and unshattered nervous system, 
that he had straightway carried her off on 
a holly-picking expedition with himself 
and his nephews. 
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And Miss Theresa had not seen him 
since. 

Under these circumstances she deemed 
it advisable to call once more and take 
counsel with her friend Laura Partington. 

That good soul had been considerably 
taken aback, not to say “flustered,” by 
this definite demand, not for sympathy 
only, but for practical advice. It was 
long before she could think of anything 
to say. But after Miss Theresa had sat 
for a couple of hours explaining the sit- 
uation, and suggesting various plans for 
her friend in turn to suggest to her, a 
scheme, the boldness of which must surely 
have been the outcome of fear, flashed 
upon her. 

It was this scheme which was now 
being carried into execution, and it was 
this process which attracted so large a 
crowd of little village boys and girls round 
Miss Pilcher’s house. 

Close up to the gate was drawn the sole 
vehicle of Cheriton, a building of large 
dimensions on unsafe-looking wheels, and 
reached by a short iron ladder. 

The very driver seemed to experience 
a shock as the door of Ivy Cottage 
opened, and old Miss Pilcher, wrapped in 
a long brown cloak, and leaning on Miss 
Theresa’s arm, came slowly out. Ma 
followed, carrying her great-aunt’s formid- 
able stick and an armful of shawls, her 
eyes full of curiosity and amusement. 
With some difficulty the old lady was 
hoisted into the carriage, the door was 
shut, and the order given to “drive to the 
vicarage.” 


Mr. Cooper and his two nephews had 
just sat down to the discussion of roast 
mutton and onion sauce, when the maid- 
servant burst into the room, with an ex- 
pression of alarm on her features. 

“Please, sir, it’s old Miss Pilcher!” 
she gasped; “and she’s waiting to see 
you in the study.” 

“Old Miss Pilcher!” echoed the cler- 
gyman. Then, appealing to the boys: 
“Surely she must be mistaken? Why, 
until the night of the fire old Miss Pilcher 
had not been out of the house for fifteen 

ears.” Then suddenly becoming anx- 
lous: “I hope it’s nothing wrong! I hope 
May —I have always been afraid — 
though she is so brave — such a dreadful 
shoc ” And he rose and hurried 
from the room. 





There, standing in the middle of the 
| study, was old Miss Pilcher, and at sight 
of her the clergyman’s alarm altered in 
nature, and became more immediately 
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personal. A thick knitted veil, which fell 


half-way over her face, by no means les- 
sened the usual terrors of her appearance ; 
and as he advanced she lifted her knotted 
stick, and pointing it at him, exclaimed, 
in a deep and hollow voice: “ Young 
Be sure your sin has found you 


man ! 
out.” 

No one ever knew what followed, for at 
this juncture Mr. Cooper wisely closed 
the door and faced the enemy alone. 

The encounter lasted a good half-hour, 
and when at length the study door re- 
opened, it was almost impossible to decide 
on which side lay victory. Both combat- 
ants wore an air of triumph, curiously 
tempered by defeat. Only this was cer- 
tainly ascertainable ; that old Miss Pilcher 
hobbled briskly from the house, disdain- 
ing all offers of assistance, and reiterat- 
ing, in tones which reached the far-off 
kitchen and made the very teacups on the 
dresser to tremble and resound, “‘ Never 
—never!” that Mr. Cooper returned to 
his spoiled dinner with a strangely dogged 
look on his genial face, and was so silent, 
not to say gloomy, that the boys soon 
went off and left him alone. 


Nevertheless the clergyman got his 
own way, as those broad- Souldersd, loud- 
voiced, good-tempered, big-handed and 
footed men always do. And when he left 
Cheriton the following month, he carried 
off his pretty little bride with him. 

What diplomacy he used to gain his 
ends has never quite been decided. It is 
conjectured, however, that old Miss Pil- 
cher’s malicious triumph over her niece in 
some way softened her heart and made 
her more amenable. It is known, also, 
that Mr. Cooper called on Mrs. Parting- 
ton and completely won over that amiable 
and romantic soul to his cause. 

“And I never can imagine what could 
have put such ridiculous ideas into poor 
dear Theresa’s head,” she says, discuss- 
ing the subject with a few select friends. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
EARLY NEWSPAPER SKETCHES. 


From small beginnings, and through 
much tribulation, has the press in En- 
gland slowly and gradually achieved the 
mighty influence it exerts to-day, convey- 
ing to well-nigh every household the daily 
record of these most “brisk and giddy- 
paced times,” warning of dangers impend- 
ing, or evil projects, which otherwise 
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might be brought to perfection, and fur- 
nishing to many — may it not be said to 
most ?— such views and opinions as they 
hold concerning current events. Here, 
however, is no attempt to relate the story 
of a growth so mighty from first tender 
sproutings prophetic of coming bud and 
blossom, merely to raise now and again 
the curtain that hangs over the past, and 
peeping beneath its shrouding folds, lis- 
ten to the distant hum of generations 
passed away. 

Even the origin of the word “news” 
has been in dispute; some have trium- 
phantly detected it lurking in the initial let- 
ters of the cardinal points of the compass 
depicted on the forefront of the bygone 
news-sheet, and would have us _ believe 
that 


When news doth come, if any would discusse 

The letter of the word, resolve it thus: 

News is conveyed by letter, word, or mouth; 

And comes to us from north, east, west, and 
south. 


It is unfortunate, however, for the pro- 
pounders of any such theory that no news- 
papers are known to have been published 
with the heading suggested: the earliest 
spelling of the word, moreover, is “ newes,” 
which some in vain have sought to trace 
from “ noise.” 

Without diving into the recesses of a 
past distant as that which reported the 
acta diurna at Rome, or descrying the 
dawn of the advertisement era in notices 
such as those on Pompeian walls announc- 
ing the opening of baths, or the perform- 
ance of sports which beauty sheltered by 
silken awnings might venture to grace, we 
come upon the germs of the nineteenth- 
century newspaper first in Venice. Here, 
about 1563, at the time of the war with 
the Turks, there appeared a manuscript 
record of passing events called gazetta, 
from the little coin, long obsolete, which 
each one paid for the privilege of reading 
the news. But it was in Germany, in the 
shape of the Frankfirter Fournai, in the 
year 1615, that a weekly paper, as distin- 
guished from a pamphlet, was originally 
published. Here, in England, we come 
upon the earliest journalists in the writers 
of news-letters, originally employed by 
persons of rank to keep them informed of 
passing evenis during temporary absence 
from court. Nor were such epistles 
wholly driven from the field even after 
newspapers appeared, a fact less surpris- 
ing than it would at first sight appear, 
when it is borne in mind how far more 
dangerous it must have been, in periods 
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like the great Rebellion, to print than 
write a record of passing events. Many 
of the news-letters of that troublous era 
embodied information which it was highly 
undesirabie should fall into the enemy’s 
hands, and so were circulated secretly, 
even now bearing mute testimony, in the 
dark red stains which cover them, to the 
severity of the strife which was waged in 
their defence. Ben Jonson introduces us 
to the office of such a news-writer : 


This is the outer room, where my clerks sit, 
And keep their sides, the Register i’ the midst ; 
The Examiner, he sits private there within ; 
And here I have my several rowls and fyles 
Of news by the Alphabet, and all put up 
Under their heads, etc. 

(Staple of News, 1625.) 


These were the men who rambled from 
coffee-house to coffee-house, and perhaps, 
if there were trials more than ordinarily 
interesting, into the Sessions House of the 
Old Bailey, and sometimes even into the 
precincts of Whitehall itself, in search of 
material for their epistles. 

It is only in times comparatively recent 
that the files of the English Mercurie, so 
long believed to be the earliest English 
newspaper, and purporting to deal with 
events connected with the Great Armada, 
have been proved a forgery, concocted, as 
is supposed, by the second Lord Hard- 
wicke about the year 1766. The first 
periodical newspaper, however, actuall 
published in England was the Weekly 
ewes from Italy, Germanie, etc., whose 
first number is dated May 23, 1622, 
towards the latter end of the reign of 
James I., when public curiosity was ex- 
cited by the events of the Thirty Years’ 
War and the victories of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. Few scraps of foreign intelligence, 
however, were given, nor were there any 
advertisements. The paper was esitab- 
lished by Nathaniel Butter, a stationer 
who had failed in business, to whom 
Fletcher in “ The Fair Maid of the Inn” 
thus refers : — 


It shall be the ghost of some lying stationer, 
a spirit shall look as if butter would not melt 
in his mouth. (Act iv., sc. 2.) 


The titles of many of these early publi- 
cations were remarkable for eccentricity ; 
such, for instance, as the following : — 

“* Newes, and strange newes, from St. 
Christopher’s of a tempestuous spirit, 
which is called by the Indians a Hurry- 
cano or whirlwind.” October, 21, 1638. 

“ Newes, true newes, laudable newes, 
citie newes, countrie newes, the world is 
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mad or it is a mad world, my masters’ 
especially now, when in the Antipodes? 
these things are come to pass.” 1642. 

Others, however, were of greater inter- 
est, as the Moderate Intelligencer, 1647, 
containing a message from Charles Rex, 
from Carisbrooke Castle, Isle of Wight, 
with the political news of the day, and 
advices from Lisbon, Naples, Venice, 
Turin, and elsewhere on the Continent. 

In Stuart and Commonwealth days 
political strife found its more common 
expression in the form of pamphlets, of 
which no fewer than thirty thousand are 
said to have been issued in the years 
between 1640 and 1660. Amongst the 
writers engaged in the wordy warfare of 
the times were Dryden, Marvel, Defoe, 
and sometimes, under the initials “ J. M.,” 
the author of “ Paradise Lost” himself. 
Of these tracts many were scarce even at 
the time of their original publication, so 
that on one occasion Charles I., it is said, 
gave as much as Io/. to read one, which 
he was only enabled to do by repairing to 
the owner’s house in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. There is no more remarkable 
feature in the political literature of this 
country than the substitution of news- 
papers for pamphlets, which even in the 
eighteenth century, when newspapers had 
attained greater influence than in the 
Commonwealth era, still remained the 
favorite form assumed by the political 
press ; in the days of the French Revolu- 
tion pamphlets still continued to be writ- 
ten, and were only finally suppressed on 
the appearance of the quarterlies at the 
commencement of the present century. 
During the contest between Charles and 
the Parliament —a period which has been 
described as the hotbed wherein the press 
of this country was forced into life and 
vigor — when the contending parties at- 
tacked each other on paper as fiercely as 
in the “ fieriest action ” ever fought in the 
field, we reach the era of the Mercuries 
—a title which, though probably imported 
from France, yet belongs pre-eminently to 
the news-sheets of the contending armies. 
Their usual price was a penny, and the 
titles of some may now provoke a smile : 

“The Marine Mercurie, or a true rela- 
tion of the strange appearance of a man- 
fish, about three miles within the river 
Thames, having a musket in one hand and 
a petition in the other: with a relation of 
Sir Simon Hartley’s victory over the reb- 
els.”—1642. 

“Mercurius Fumigosus, or the Smok- 
ing Nocturnal.” — ” 

“Mercurius Medicus, a sovereign salve 
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for these sick times.”— 1647. A year 
remarkable in the contests between the 
Parliament and the army. 

“ Mercurius Clericus, or newes from 
Syon.” — 1647. 

In Aa. 1643, Marchmont Nedham, 
with political views rivalling the varied 
hues of the chameleon, enabling him to 
transfer his services from side to side 
with a marvellous adaptability, com- 
menced the weekly issue of the republi- 
can Mercurius Britannicus. By-and-by, 
we find him (September 14, 1647) publish- 
ing Mercurius Pragmaticus, in the royal 
cause, and, again won back to the popular 
side, he commenced (June 13, 1650) Mer- 
curius Politicus once more in defence of 
the Commonwealth. These were the days 
when the press took the field with the re- 
spective armies, Barker, the king’s news 
printer, accompanying him as far as New- 
castle in 1639, as, some years later, Chris- 
topher Leith, in a similar capacity, went 
down into Scotland with Cromwell. Pa- 
pers thus published, however, were mere 
reports of the progress of the contending 
armies — war correspondence, in fact— 
issued wherever the contending forces 
might happen to be, and in no respect 
the forerunners of provincial journals, of 
which none appeared until many years 
later — not, indeed, until the year 1695. 
About this time, also, the first leading 
article is said to have made its appearance 
in the columns of the /oderate, December 
12, 1648, wherein the writer, after advert- 
ing to the exclusion of Ishbosheth when 
David succeeded Saul upon the throne, 
concludes that upon the authority of the 
commonwealth the reign of all monarchs 
is dependent.* 

During the terrible contests of the Par- 
liamentary war it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that we should find in the press a 
means of facilitating the sale of goods, or 
a vehicle for offering rewards for miss- 
ing property; it is accordingly in the 
comparative breathing-time of the Com- 
monwealth that people appear first to 
have discovered in newspapers a means 
for making known their wants. In jour- 
nals of Commonwealth days, however, 
the heading “advertisements ” constantly 
appears, and onward to the era of the Res- 
toration publications bearing upon topics 
of current dispute are found commonly 
advertised. A sample of such are the 
following: “Gospel marrow,” “A few 
sighs from Hell, or the groans of a damned 
soul,” “ Michael opposing the Dragon, or 


* Notes and Queries, 6, S. vi.. December 1, 1882. 





a fiery dart struck through the kingdom 
of the serpent,” etc. 
As to the appearance of the first of the 
eat family of advertisements there has 
Go no little dispute. It is said, how- 
ever, to be contained in “ Perfect Occur- 
rences of every day’s journall in Parlia- 
ment and other moderate Intelligence, 
Friday, April 2, 1647,” bringing to notice 
“a book applauded by the clergy of En- 
gland, called the Divine right of Church 
Government, collected by sundry eminent 
Ministers in the city of London.” * Book- 
sellers, it would seem, were especially 
eager to avail themselves of the new means 
of attracting attention, and a new work by 
the author of “ Paradise Lost” (which, 
however, had not as yet appeared) is thus 
announced, September, 1659, in Mercu- 
rius Politicus : “ Considerations touching 
the likeliest means to remove hirelings 
out of the Church, wherein is also dis- 
cussed of tithes, Church fees, Church rev- 
enues, and whether any maintenance of 
ministers can be settled by law. The 
author J. M. Sold by Livewell Chapman 
at the Crown, Pope’s head alley.” A year 
revious a new and strange drink had 
een thus announced: “ That excellent 
and by all Physicians approved China 
drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, by 
other nations Tay, alias Tee, is sold at the 
Sultan’s head Cophee House, in Sweet- 
ing’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange, Lon- 
don.” It has been asserted that Lords 
oe and Ossory were the first to 
introduce tea into this country from Hol- 
land in 1666, when it was sold for sixty 
shillings per pound ; but there is evidence 
to show that a duty of eightpence per gal- 
lon had been levied on tea made for sale 
by act of Parliament in 1660, and Pepys 
tells us (September 25, 1660) how he sent 
for a cup of tea—‘“a China drink, of 
which he had never drunk before.” Tea, 
indeed, was sold occasionally in England, 
though at the exorbitant price of from 6/. 
to 1o/. per lb., as early as the year 1635. 
Apart, however, from its violent politi- 
cal bias, the intelligence conveyed in the 
Mercuries partook largely of the cred- 
ulous character of the times. Thus we 
find Mercurius Democritus, November 2, 
1653, gravely “ry that “a perfect 
mermaid was, by the last great winde, 
driven ashore near Greenwich, with her 
combe in one hand and her lookinge 
glasse in the other. She seemed to be 
of the countenance of a most fair and 
beautiful woman, with her arms crossed, 


* Notes and Queries, 6, S. vi.. December, 1882. 
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weeping out many pearly drops of salt 
tears; and afterwards she, gently turning 
herself upon her back again, swamme 
away without being seen any more.” There 
were constant inquiries also for runaway 
servants, not a few of whom probably per- 
ished in the battles of the great war; and 
it is a prevailing characteristic that the 
missing ones seem generally marked by 
the small-pox, or, in the language of the 
time, “speckled with pockholes.” Ad- 
vertisements for journeymen a 
preferred such as “have had the small- 
pox,” no one wishing to find himself sad- 
cled with an apprentice who had not 
passed the ordeal of the terrible scourge. 
Herein is little encouragement for the 
views —and arguments, if such they can 
be called — of the anti-vaccinationists of 
modern days. Negro boys, used as pages 
after the Italian fashion, swarmed in the 
country, and were carefully polled by the 
Puritans, as their custom was. Strange 
as it may now read, a black boy was an- 
nounced to be sold by auction, in the 
columns of a Liverpool paper, so lately as 
the year 1779. ‘The chief newspapers un- 
der Cromwell were Mercurius Politicus 
and the Public Jntelligencer, both pub- 
lished by order of Parliament, and, con- 
jointly, the foundation of the London 
Gazette. By-and-by we begin to read in 
the Perfect Diurnal (1659-1660) the ear- 
liest description of rejoicings all over 
the country at the dawn of the Restora- 
tion era; nor had the king long come to 
his own again ere his fondness for dogs 
is illustrated by inquiries made through 
the medium of the press for the lost, 
stolen, or strayed among his canine favor- 
ites. In June, 1660, appears an adver- 
tisement “for a smooth black dog, less 
than a greyhound, with white under his 
breast, belonging to the King’s Majesty. 
Any one giving notice to John Ellis, one 
of H.M.’s servants,” was to receive a 
reward. The Restoration era, how lax 
soever morally, was yet rigorous enough 
and to spare in the matter of press-cen- 
sorship. The first attempt to interfere 
with the free circulation of the press seems 
to have been made by Laud, who (July, 
1637), procured a decree limiting the num- 
ber of master printers in London to twenty, 
and prescribing whipping and the pillory 
as the punishment for any who should 
print without license.* Some half-dozen | 
years later it was seriously discussed in’ 
the journals of the day whether one cause 
of the troubles which had befallen the | 





* Andrewes, History of Journalism, vol. i. 53. 
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kingdom might not be that the archbishop 
had not yet been tried, “the sparing of 
him having been a great provocation to 
heaven.” Ten years subsequent to Laud’s 
decree Parliament took up the subject of 
the liberty of the press, with the result 
that a regular licenser was appointed, and 
in 1663 Sir Roger l’Estrange was endowed 
with “all the sole privilege of writing, 
printing, and publishing all narratives, 
advertisements, mercuries, intelligences, 
diurnals, and other books of public intelli- 
gence, with power to search for and seize 
unlicensed and treasonable, schismatical 
and scandalous books and papers.” The 
first fruits of this appointment appeared 
in the publication of the Public [ntelli- 
gencer (August 31, 1663), containing an 
obituary, some account of the proceedings 
in Parliament, with a list of circuits of 
judges, Lent preachers, etc. L’Estrange 
himself was by no means an advocate for 
freedom of the press, deeming it calcu- 
lated, under ordinary circumstances, to 
make the people too familiar with the ac- 
tions and counsels of their superiors, and 
to give them a colorable right and license 
to meddle with the government of the 
country.* Nevertheless, as times were, 
he was ready to admit the necessity for a 
Gazette, published under prudent manage- 
ment, to redeem the people from their 
former mistakes and preserve them against 
the same for the future. The promulga- 
tion of views such as thesé did but in- 
crease the odium in which L’Estrange 
was already held, and even Queen Mary 
showed the contempt she felt for him by 
penning the anagram — 


Roger L’Estrange 
Lye strange Roger.t 


L’Estrange’s /uztelligencer was superseded 
November 13, 1665, by the first number 
of the Gazette, published at Oxford, where 
the court had taken up its abode during 
the time of the plague ; a paper which, in 
the month of February following, came 
out as the London Gazette, and has since 
appeared in continuous series twice weekly 
for two hundred and twenty years. One 
of the earliest advertisements which ap- 
peared in this paper refers to the condi- 
tion of things consequent on the Great Fire 
thus: “Such as have settled in new hab- 
itations since the late fire, and desire, for 
the convenience of their correspondents, 
to publis') the place of their present abode, 
or to give notice 0° goods lost or found, 


| * Nicholl’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv. 56. 
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may repair to the corner house in Blooms- 
bury, where there is care taken for the 
receipt and publication of such advertise- 
ments.” An invitation to which it is said 
little aes was paid. Quack doctors 
were a class early alive to the advisability 
of availing themselves of the newly dis- 
covered means for bringing to notice their 
varied nostrums, whether lozenges and 
pectorals for coughs and colds, electua- 
ries against the plague, or the special vir- 
tues of the “magnetical or antimonical 
cup, a most sovereign remedy against ma- 
lignant fevers.” Constant also were the 
inquiries made for missing steeds, due 
perhaps to the increased value of horse- 
flesh consequent on the Civil War, or to 
the establishment of public conveyances ; 
for it is announced in Mercurius Politi- 
cus for April 1, 1658, that from the 26th 
of that month coaches would run from the 
George Inn, Holborn Bridge, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday ; among other 
places to Salisbury in two days, at a fare 
of 20s.; to Exeter in four days, fare 4os. ; 
to York in four days, fare 4os.; and to 
Edinburgh once a fortnight, at a fare of 
4/. Somewhat later signs of lawlessness 
and of a disposition to use personal vio- 
lence are observable. These were the 
days of the seizure of the crown jewels b 
Blood, and of the murder of Sir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey on Primrose Hill, so that 
we are not surprised to read how some 
few evenings prior to December 26, 1679, 
Mr. John Dryden had been assaulted and 
wounded in Rose Street, Covent Garden, 
and that a reward of 50/. was offered for 
the discovery of the assailants. Between 
the years 1661 and 1668 no fewer than 
seventy new journals were started, but 
persecution ultimately drove most of them 
out of the field, save such as were of a 
non-political character, whose worthless 
contents may be judged from titles such 
as these: “ News from Kensington, being 
a relation how a maid there is supposed 
to have been carried away by an evil 
spirit,” 1674; “Strange news from the 
deep, with an account of a large prodi- 
gious whale,” 1677. 

Toward the close of James II.’s reign, 
the thirst for news is described as amount- 
ing to an epidemic, which proved abso- 
lutely fatal to the comfort and happiness 
of many families, small shopkeepers and 
even handicraftsmen spending the entire 
day in the coffee-houses, while their wives 
and children were starving-at home. By- 
and-by came the Revolution, nowise de- 
layed by publications such as the follow- 
ing, announced in the Gazette March 8, 





1688 : “ Catholic Loyalty, upon the subject 
of Government and Obedience, a sermon 
delivered before the King and Queen in 
His Majesty’s Chapel, Whitehall, 13 June, 
1687, by the Rev. Father Scaraisbroke, 
of the Society of Jesus. Published by 
H. M.’s command.” With the -Revolu- 
tion the new government established the 
Orange Intelligencer and the Orange Ga- 
zette, and in the first four years of the 
reign of William and Mary (1688-92), 
twenty-six papers sprang into existence. 
These journals, however, were generally 
small in size and meagre in contents. 
The Orange Intelligencer appeared but 
twice a week, and consisted of two pages, 
the number on December 11, 1688, boast- 
ing only two advertisements. Gigantic, in- 
deed, were the strides made in the century 
ensuing, when exactly one hundred years 
later the first number of the Zzmes ap- 
peared, containing ten times as much 
matter, four pages of four columns each, 
no fewer than sixty-three advertisements, 
intelligence home and — y poetry, 
shipping news, and gossip. In 1690 the 
Licensing Act was renewed, but with an 
amount of —— sufficient to show 
that the public mind was beginning to 
recognize, albeit but dimly, the impor- 
tance of freedom of discussion; and in 
two years more (May 3, 1695) English lit- 
erature was forever set free from the con- 
trol of a government censor. It unfortu- 
nately fell out, a short while after, that a 
malicious paragraph, discrediting the Ex- 
chequer bills, on which, at the time, de- 
canted the commercial prosperity of the 
country, brought the question of the cen- 
sorship once again before the House of 
Commons. On this occasion, however, 
but a small minority of voices were raised 
in favor of restraining the infant liberty of 
the press. 

As journals increased in number and 
influence, the advantages of the advertis- 
ing system made themselves more appar- 
ent, so that at a cost of about eight lines 
for one shilling the columns of the press 
were used for the supply of needs such as 
are by no means unfelt at the present day : 
for an agent kindly offers to minister to 
the wants of several men and women 
whose friends would gladly have them 
married, and assures all such as will em- 
ploy him that his services may be relied 
on with all the honor and secrecy imagina- 
ble, adding, ‘“‘ The more comes to me the 
better I shall be able to serve ‘em.” 
Another can help to a customer, if there 
be in possession of any of the clergy or 
their relicts “a complete set of MS. ser- 
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mons on the Epistles and Gospels, the 
Catechism, or Festivals.” 

In 1695 appeared the first country news- 
paper, as the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stam- 
ford Mercury. The prospectus of one of 
these early county papers, the Salisbury 
Postman, or pacquet of intelligence from 
France, Spaine, Portugal, etc., Septem- 
ber 27, 1715, ran thus: “This paper 
contains an abstract of the most material 
occurrences of the whole week, foreign 
and domestic, and will be continued eve 
post, provided a sufficient number will 
subscribe for its encouragement. If two 
hundred subscribe, it shall be delivered to 
any public or private house in town every 
Monday, Thursday, or Saturda morning, 
by eight o’clock in winter, and by six in 
summer, for 1}d.each. Besides the news, 
we perform all other matters belonging to 
our art and mystery, whether in Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Algebra, Mathematics, 
etc.” By 1782 the number of provincial 
papers had increased to fifty. 

A vivid description of the state of the 
roads in this country in winter-time two 
centuries ago is given in the following ex- 
tract from the “ Collections for Husbandry 
and Trade,” March 10, 1693: “‘ The roads 
are filled with snow, we are forced to ride 
with the pacquet over hedges and ditches. 
This day seven night my boy with the 
pacquet and two gentleman were seven 
hours riding from Dunstable to Hockley 
but three miles, barely escaping with their 
lives, being often in holes and forced to be 
drawn out with ropes. A man and woman 
were found dead within a mile hence, and 
six horses lie dead on the road between 
Hockley and Brickhill smothered.” 

The opening of the year 1702 had seen 
Defoe (the wahheows author of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe”), the confidential friend of 
William III., and, to all appearance, on 
the highway to fame and fortune. The 
early days of the year following found 
him in Newgate, the result of the publica- 
tion of a satirical pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Shortest Way with the Dissenters.” 
Though, as he himself remarked in allu- 
sion to his undeserved fall, he had within 
half a year tested the difference between 
the closet of a king and the dungeon of 
Newgate, his greatest work was com- 
menced while he was still in prison— 
the Review of the State of the English 
Nation, published at first as a weekly 
paper, afterwards twice, and by-and-by 
thrice a week, consisted of four quarto 
pages. No other pen than that of Defoe 
was ever employed, though the work in- 
cluded essays on almost every branch of 
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human knowledge. The imposition of the 
newspaper tax brought the publication to 
an end the r1th June, 1713, with the words 
“Exit Review.”* We now reach the 
period in the reign of Queen Anne when 
journalism assumed the character which 
it has since retained, a period to which 
Hallam refers as that of the publication 
of regular party organs, designed alike for 
the communication of intelligence and the 
discussion of political affairs.t The year 
1712 was one of much importance in news- 
paper history, the imposition of a tax, in 
the shape of a stamp to be placed on every 
paper, having been determined upon. 
The act came into force August I, 1712, 
the design of the stamp being a rose and 
thistle united at the stalk enclosing the 
shamrock, the whole surmounted by a 
crown, and continued in force, with many 
modifications, until the year 1855. The 
immediate result of this expedient was 
the cessation of a multitude of low-class 
newspapers with their wretched record of 
prodigies and wonders. “Do you know,” 
writes Swift to Stella, referring to this 
subject, “that Grub St. is dead and gone 
last week? No more ghosts or murders 
now for love or money. I plied it close 
the last fortnight and published a¢ least 
seven papers of my own, besides some of 
other peoples; but now every half-sheet 
pays a halfpenny to the queen.” In 1731 
appeared the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
started by Edward Cave, a printer, of St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell ; the prospectus 
described the newspaper press as so mul- 
tiplied that it had become impossible to 
consult all the journals of the day, ‘no 
less than two hundred half-sheets a month 
appearing in London, and as many more 
elsewhere in the three kingdoms.” In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, under the fic- 
titious title of “ Debates in the Senate of 
Lilliput,” were published reports of the 
proceedings in Parliament, an expedient 
by which were avoided the penalties 
wherewith the House of Commons had 
resolved to visit any who should so far 
violate the sanctity of its privileges. It 
was on his share in the composition of 
these debates that Dr. Johnson, on his 
dying bed, looked back with deep regret, 
as On an imposition which he had prac- 
tised upon the world. As we approach 
the troublous era of the ’45 we find Field- 
ing zealously defending the house of 
Brunswick by publishing the 7rue Pa- 
trio¢, whose first number appeared in the 

* Lee’s Life and newly discovered Writings of Defoe, 
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November of that year; the satire and 
sarcasm here outpoured on the waning 
hopes of the Stuarts, were hardly less 
caiculated to assuage the popular anxiety 
than the forces bivouacked at Finchley 
under the king and the Earl of Stair. In 
the General Advertiser — the first attempt 
made to bring out a journal which should 
depend for success upon advertisements 
alone —there sometimes appear notifica- 
tions of party dinners about this time, 
thus: ‘“ Half Moon Tavern, Cheapside. 
Saturday next, 16th April (1748), being 
the anniversary of the glorious battle of 
Culloden, the Stars will assemble in the 
Moon at six in the evening. Therefore 
the choice spirits are desired to make 
their appearance and fill up the joy.” 
Meantime the thirst for news continued 
to increase, the number of newspapers 
annually sold in England in the year 1760 
reaching a total of nine million four hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety. Dr. Johnson (Idler, 
November 11, 1758) expressed his aston- 
ishment at the extraordinary multiplica- 
tion of the writers of news, every large 
town having its weekly historian, who 
filled the villages of the surrounding dis- 
trict with conjectures of the war and 
debates on the true interests of Europe. 
But we must pass rapidly on towards a 
period ever destined to occupy a promi- 
nent place in journalistic pon Me on Sat- 
urday, April 23, 1763, there appeared 
No. 45 of the Worth Briton, destined to 
bring about the trial, expulsion from the 
House of Commons, and outlawry of John 
Wilkes, M. P. for Aylesbury, subsequently 
sheriff, lord mayor, and chamberlain of 
the City of London. From its first ap- 
pearance, alike by reason of its wit and 
power and by the virulence of its attacks 
on Lord Bute, whom the public so cordially 
hated, the journal gradually progressed in 
popular favor. The twelfth number was 
barely reached when Wilkes found him- 
self engaged in a duel with Lord Talbot 
on Bagshot Heath, and on the publication 
of No. 44 Bute resigned; but it was in 
the number ensuing that the article ap- 
peared describing the king’s speech on 
the opening of the Parliament of 1762 as 
the “most abandoned instance of minis- 
terial effrontery ever attempted to be 
imposed upon mankind.” The House 
declared the article an infamous and sedi- 
tious libel, an announcement instantly 
followed up by the issue of a general 
warrant against the authors, printers, and 
publishers of the paper, conformably with 
which Wilkes was sent to the Tower, 
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though subsequenily released on the 
decision of the Common Pleas that his 
offence did not abrogate his privilege as a 
member of Parliament. He was subse- 
quently, by a small majority, expelled the 
House, afterwards, as sheriff, cordiall 
supporting the publication of the nonnendl 
ings of Parliament, which had been pre- 
viously conducted with every pretence of 
secrecy. In the year 1771, some notes of 
speeches, with speakers’ names, being for 
the first time published in the papers, the 
printers were ordered into custody by the 
House, and carried before the magistrates 
at the Mansion House, of whom Wilkes 
was one. The lord mayor and aldermen, 
refusing to convict, were sent to the 
Tower, but triumphantly released on the 
prorogation ensuing. From this time, 
though perfect freedom of utterance was 
not yet yielded, no fewer than one hundred 
and one persons having been prosecuted 
for political libels, written or spoken, so 
lately as between 1807 and 1821, Parlia- 
ment no longer contested its proceedings 
being reported in the press, thereby put- 
ting an end to a strife which had endured 
for upwards of half a century. 

On April 28, 1767, there appeared in the 
Public Advertiser the first of aseries of 
letters signed “Junius,” whose identity 
conjecture has been ever busy to discover. 
The opinion at the present day is all but 
universal that the writer of this remark- 
able series of letters was Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, Lords Macaulay and Brougham hav- 
ing concurred in the opinion that, if Fran- 
cis be not the author, no further confidence 
can be reposed in circumstantial evidence. 
No fewer than thirty-five names have, 
however, been put forward as entitled to 
the distinction of the authorship of these 
letters, amongst others those of Lord 
Chesterfield, Burke, Wilkes, Horne Tooke, 
Lord George Sackville, and even George 
III. himself. Sixty-nine letters in all ap- 
peared, the last on January 21, 1772, and 
when Junius ceased to write the monthly 
sale of the paper had risen from 47,515 to 
83,950. In our own day efforts to dis- 
cover the identity of the writer have been 
extended in new directions, and the aid of 
Mr. Chabot, the expert in handwriting, 
has been called in to investigate and com- 
pare the writing of Junius, with the result 
that another link has been forged in the 
chain of evidence assigning the author- 
ship of these remarkable letters to Sir 
Philip Francis. 

In the year 1777 seventeen newspapers 
were published weekly in London, the an- 
nual sale of newspapers in England hav- 
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ing by this time increased to upwards of 
thirteen millions. Under the signature 
“ A Citizen of the World,” Oliver Gold- 
smith now commenced his contributions 
to the Pudlic Ledger. His opinion of the 
conductors of the press was by no means 
an exalted one. “ You must not imagine,” 
he writes, “that they who compile these 
papers have any actual knowledge of the 
politics or government of the State; they 
only collect their materials from the ora- 
cle of some coffee-house, which oracle 
has himself gathered them the night be- 
fore from a beau at a gaming-table, who 
has pillaged his knowledge from a great 
man’s porter, who has had his information 
from the great man’s gentleman, who has 
invented the whole story for his own 
amusement the night preceding.” 

On January 1, 1788, John Walter, of 
Printing House Square, commenced the 
publication of the 77mes, originally started 
in 1785 as the Daily Universal Register, 
a journal which in early days gave slender 
promise of the proud position it has since 
attained. Its circulation as late as 1803 
did not exceed one thousand copies daily 
at a time when forty-five hundred copies 
of the Morning Post were daily distrib- 
uted. The Zimes was for some years 
printed by the logographic system, a proc- 


ess which, though ultimately found to 
be wholly unsuitable, was strenuously 
supported by Mr. Walter for several years 
subsequent to the first appearance of his 


journal. The essence of the system con- 
sisted in substituting words and termina- 
tions of words most frequently in use for 
the individual letters of which each word 
is composed, and to this end,as Mr. Hunt 
in his “ Fourth Estate” explains, it was 
necessary to order from the foundry, in- 
stead of letters, parcels, made up sepa- 
rately of words — such as “heat,” “ cold,” 
“murder,” “fire,” “dreadful robbery,” 
“fearful calamity,” and “alarming explo- 
sion.” The 7imes at the date of its first 
appearance, and, indeed,-for many years 
afterwards, had no leading articles, though 
it was ever well supplied with news, and 
derived a considerable revenue from ad- 
vertisements. 

Simultaneously with the appearance of 
the Zimes was started the first daily even- 
ing paper, the Star ; but newspaper prop- 
erty was as yet by no means valuable, for 
in 1795 the copyright of the Oracle with 
a circulation of eight hundred a day was 
bought for 80/., and the copyright and ma- 
terials of the AZorning Post with a circu- 
lation of three hundred and fifty a day 
fetched only 600/. We have now de- 
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scended the stream of newspaper history 
from its source to the close of the last 
century, when any sketches of its early 
days must assuredly be brought to a con- 
clusion. Severely as the press may have 
been handled in earlier periods — in days 
when Leighton was whipped, pilloried, 
and his nose slit, Lilburne received five 
hundred lashes, Bruton, Bastwick, and 
Prynn lost their ears and were sentenced 
to lifelong imprisonment, and Steele and 
Wilkes were expelled the House of Com- 
mons — the various administrations in the 
reign of George III. bore a tyrannous 
hate against it. The stamp duty, which 
had been a penny at the commencement 
of the reign, was increased to twopence in 
1789, a sum increased to sixpence when 
a further addition was made to the news- 
paper tax in 1797. Nevertheless, so 
mighty was the change brought about by 
Mr. Palmer’s improvement in the system 
of mail communication that the number 
of newspapers passing through the post, 
which had previously not exceeded two 
millions, was augmented to no less than 
twelve. 

It may serve the double purpose of 
appropriately closing this paper and con- 
cluding the references we have made to 
the manners and customs of our forefa- 
thers if we glance at the celebration of the 
birthday of the Duchess of Wurtemberg 
while George III. was staying at Wey- 
mouth in the year 1798. ‘The full pro- 
gramme of sports is contained in the 
Times, October 3, 1798, and is given by 
Dr. Wynter in his work, “ Subtle Brains 
and Lissom Fingers.” The following are 
but a selection from the list of sports 
which took place at Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester, and the auspicious event was 
celebrated, there is no reason to doubt, 
in a manner at the time deemed most ap- 
propriate.* 

“To be played for at cricket, a round 
of beef, —each man of the winning set to 
have a ribband. 

“ A pound of tobacco to be grinned for. 

“ A handsome hat for the boy most ex- 
pert in catching a roll dipped in treacle 
and suspended by a string. 

“ A good hat to be cudgelled for. 

“ A barrel of beer to be rolled down 
the hill —a prize to whoever stops it.” 

It is needless to point to the sweeping 
change made in the mode of celebrating 
the birthdays of members of the royal 
house even in the past seventy years. 

W. F. NELSon. 


* Grant, The Newspaper Press, vol. i., p. 226. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, 


REDUCTION OF OFFICERS AFTER WATER- 
Loo. 

AFTER the peace of 1815 there was a 
large reduction of the British army, as it 
was not expected that there would soon 
be warlike operations on a large scale 
again, every power in Europe being much 
exhausted. As one means of effecting 
this reduction, a great many officers were 
placed on half-pay—a position of cur- 
tailed emolument, very clouded prospects, 
and release from all military duty. While 
our forces had been kept up to war re- 
quirements, there had of course been a 
considerable drain of our better classes to 
fill the lower commissioned grades; and 
when the campaign of a hundred days 
terminated so suddenly, and men’s hearts 
everywhere turned towards peace, there 
was a regurgitation of young officers upon 
the community. 

Necessarily the peace diminished civil 
employment as well as military, so the 
poor unemployed soldiers could not easily 
escape from their enforced idleness. In 


these circumstances it was, with many of 
them, a difficult problem how to live on 
the pittances to which the fortune of the 


service had reduced their incomes; and 
they were not infrequently to be met with 
in country towns remote from the capital, 
where living and amusements were inex- 
pensive. They were deserving of much 
commiseration ; their professional careers 
had been abruptly checked; they had en- 
joyed just sufficient experience of the 
service to become acquainted with luxu 
and with the vicissitudes of warfare, whic 
cannot but engender recklessness; and 
they were without occupation to steady 
them or supplement their means. It was 
no wonder, then, that after a while many 
y — fell into dissipated habits and 
ebt. 

It was, in those days, the fashion every- 
where to consume large quantities of 
strong drink, and military messes undoubt- 
edly did not dissent from the fashion; so 
the poor half-pay officers came to their 
rustication imbued with expensive tastes 
and too often with injurious habits. Here 
and there one of them would manage to 
make an advantageous marriage, and so, 
perhaps, to turn his professional reverse 
to his benefit; but I am afraid that the 
difference between Mars in his glory and 
Mars under eclipse was understood by 
the rustic Venus, and that “turning the 
heads ” of affluent damsels was more diffi- 
cult en retraite than with the colors. 
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There was one of the disbanded officers 
of whose after-career I happen to know a 
few particulars. He retired toa country 
town of which he had had some knowl- 
edge in his school-days, and where he was 
at first very kindly received. He had 
served long enough to have acquired the 
rank of lieutenant, and was past his first 
youth. He was naturally shrewd and 
observing, and at favorable seasons a 
humorous companion, though somewhat 
sarcastic; and, if not polished, he was 
good-natured. In those days men sat at 
table a long while after dinner; but it 
soon began to be remarked among his 
associates that our lieutenant was always 
last to quit the mahogany, when he hap- 
pened to be the guest of any of them — 
and that when compelled to join in the 
general defection from the port, he would 
still beg for a glass of sherry to make him, 
as he said, “smell like a gentleman,” but, 
as bystanders suspected, only as an ex- 
cuse for another draught. 

While he was a novelty in the town of 
his adoption, he was often enough bidden 
to entertainments such as he was fond of ; 
but, little by little, in consequence of bac- 
chanalian tendencies, some hosts began to 
fall off in their attentions tohim. Against 
these he was severe in his remarks. A 
member of one of the disaffected houses 
was said, in his hearing, to have lost his 
senses, “The greatest compliment,” ob- 
served the half-pay hero, “that ever was 
paid to the family; it implies that they 
have senses to lose.” On another occa- 
sion he observed from a window the 
funeral of an old lady leaving her door 
that her remains might be interred at a 
distant place. It had been whispered 
about that the deceased had found much 
comfort in strong liquors. 

“T don’t think,” said he, after appearing 
to consider the question for a minute — 
“J don’t think they are right in taking 
that old woman away without a permit 
from the exciseman.” 

A lady of the place, rather socially in- 
clined and fond of moving about, had been 
absent for some time paying a round of 
visits. A friend of hers, desirous of see- 
ing her again, remarked on her protracted 
absence, and said it seemed as if nothing 
would induce her to return. “Oh yes,” 
put in our friend, “there’s the Vagrant 
Act. You'll see her brought in in a cart 
some morning.” 

As well as I can remember what has 
been told to me, he made good to some 
extent his position in the little society for 
several years ; but at last his debts caused 
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him much trouble, and his intemperance 
grew to be such as even his firmest friends 
could not excuse. I heard of ashoemaker 
once calling on him to beg for a little bal- 
ance which had been standing over for a 
long time. 

“Indeed!” said the lieutenant, in an- 
swer; “are you quite sure, Mr. Waxer, 
that all is not settled? I can hardly think 
it.” 

“I’m sure enough, captain; the books 
are all right, and you owe me a matter of 
five pounds.” 

“ Really, now, that’s a very awkward 
sum to mention ; for, do you know, it’s so 
long since I saw a five-pound note, that I 
shouldn’t recognize one if you showed it 
to me.” 

His expenses, though more than he out 
of his poor means could manage to dis- 
charge, were not, I believe, great or reck- 
lessly incurred; and he generally found 
people ready to assist him out of little 
difficulties. But he at last committed 
himself in public in a manner that it was 
impossible to overlook. Some open-air 
sports were in progress, and he, as a spec- 
tator, refreshed himself so freely that he 
lost all self-control, quarrelled with some 
low fellow on the ground, and insisted 
upon fighting him. To prevent this, he 
was forcibly removed by some men who 
regretted to see him so exposing himself ; 
and my informant saw him taken from 
the scene, stripped to the waist like a 
prize-fighter, and uttering threatenings 
and curses of the most appalling descrip- 
tion. . 

After this, he thought it was prudent to 
decamp, and he disappeared from that 
neighborhood, betaking himself to a dis- 
tant county, of his residence in which I 
have received little or no account. I do 
know, however, that he lived to a very 
advanced age there (either in spite of, or 
having ceased.from, his intemperate hab- 
its), and that his death, which is within 
my own recollection, was preceded almost 
immediately by his marriage! This came 
about through abuse of a regulation which 
is now, I think, no longer Tax enough to 
entice to such a practice. As he was still 
on the half-pay list of the army, which list 
he must have illustrated for more than 
half a century, his widow, supposing him 
to leave one, could claim a pension. Now 
there was a landlady or servant who was 
very attentive to the broken veteran, and 
whose good offices must have proceeded 
from pure charity, as she knew well that 
he had nothing wherewith to reward her. 
She was somewhat surprised one day, 
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when his end was evidently near, to hear 
him say, — 

“‘ My dear, you’ve been very kind to a 
poor old man, and mindful of my wants 
and sufferings. You know how devilish 
poor I am, and unable to pay you in any- 
thing but my thanks and blessings. There 
is, however, a way in which you may be 
benefited after I am gone, provided you 
choose to go through the necessary proc- 
ess. My widow will be entitled to a 
pension of £40a year. If you choose to 
be my wife to-day, you may be in the en- 
joyment of this annuity to-morrow or next 
day ; and I shall be deuced glad to marry 
you and put you in the way of it.” 

The benevolent woman did not know 
what to think of this, and half suspected 
that the elder’s wits were wandering. She 
said, however, that she would consult her 
friends, and then give ananswer. On in- 
quiry, she ascertained that she might, by 
the means suggested, be saddled upon the 
country for the remainder of her days; 
her advisers counselled her to consent, 
and she did so. They were married at 
once, the ceremony duly witnessed, and 
all necessary proofs provided. And thus 
Mrs. P. , as she had now become, got 
a recompense which she had never ex- 
pected for being pitiful and devoted. I 
am far from grudging her her good for- 
tune, but I think the channel through 
which it came to her was a little oblique. 
In these days pensions are not awarded 
without inquiry, and such a transaction as 
I have described would be impracticable. 


SOME ODD REAPPEARANCES. 


A GREAT number of those officers who 
were placed on the half-pay list soon after 
the war, were very young men; conse- 
quently, this list did not for many years 
show a marked tendency to diminish, 
while still its occupants were getting 
rather elderly for lieutenants and ancients, 
and forgetting whatever they had learned 
of regimental life. Seventeen or eighteen 
years after Waterloo, the authorities made 
an effort to clear away some of the dead 
weight ; and their nathed (perhaps I ought 
to say, one of their methods —I am not 
sure) of doing this was to bring many of 
these middle-aged men into vacancies on 
the full-pay lists of regiments. It was 
thought that rather than take the field as 
subalterns at their time of life, they would 
sell their commissions, and so give place 
to younger aspirants. Whether this recall 
to full pay was made according to a fair 
rotation, or whether it was first addressed 
to men who had become more closely 
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bound to civil life, I cannot say. It was, 
however, a good deal the fashion at that 
time to say that they were selected much 
according to the principle on which Fal- 
staff chose his recruits. 

“I press me none but good household- 
ers, yeomen’s sons; inquire me out con- 
tracted bachelors, such as had been asked 
twice on the bans.” 

The effect of which, as a rule, was, that 
the good householders and contracted 
bachelors were glad to relinquish all pros- 
pect of ever drawing their swords again, 
and to sell their commissions. 

Such a routing out of rusty warriors 
could, however, hardly occur without pro- 
ducing some odd situations; and one or 
two so produced were odd enough. For 
some of the resurrection were in no hurry 
to make their final bows to the colors. 
They had hardly realized the changes 
which had occurred in the active world 
while they were in retirement; and they 
thought, perhaps, that they could fall into 
their old places and resume action at the 
point where they had ceased from it 
twenty years before. Hence there were 
to be seen in garrison towns gentlemen 
“in fair round bellies with good capon 
lined,” thin fells of hair, tender feet, and 
other evidences of the blasting of antiqui- 
ty, turning out, in glossy coats and un- 
tarnished lace, to bear the colors, relearn 
the goose-step, and work at company drill, 
many of them being older than their 
colonels. 

I know something of two of these irre- 
pressibles, both of whom were men who 
compelled regard. I simply do not dare 
to tell all I know of the first of them, lest 
staid readers of “ Maga,” offended at the 
extravagances which I might relate, should 
therefore suspect the accuracy of these 
veracious musings. He was an Irishman, 
and he beat, by along difference, the most 
striking examples that I have met with in 
fiction. A treasure he would have been 
to Maginn or Lever. Presumably he was 
about forty-five when he came back, like 
Rip Van Winkle, to his old ways as an 
ensign, after twenty years of seclusion. 
He had been mayor of an Irish borough, 
a great sportsman zfso feste, a violent 
politician, an expert in every mode of 
pleasure and manly studies. His fitting 
companions appeared to be found among 
officers of his own rank, who might, for 
their ages, have been his sons; and there 
were few indeed of them who, with all 
their freshness, could keep up the pace 
with him for three or four days —and 
nights (the time he spent in bed was infin- 





itesimal). Portly and grey, he possessed 
animal spirits of which it would be libel- 
lous to write simply that they were always 
good ete were always boisterous, up- 
roarious. His consumption of things alco- 
holic was unlimited. He had a sweet 
voice, and would sometimes treat his 
friends to a ballad, feelingly given; but 
what he liked best were baggage-wagon 
chants, also feelingly given, and acted as 
well as sung. Of quaint ideas and amus- 
ing nonsense, he was eloquent to an un- 
bounded extent; I never knew but of one 
tongue (and that an unfortunate one for 
England) that could equal his for quantity. 
It was pretty clearly ascertained that 
he had not a shilling to depend on besides 
his ensign’s pay. Nevertheless he was, 
as long as he could get credit, quite indif- 
ferent about incurring expense. Mone 
he borrowed from everybody that would 
lend it, all his garrison acquaintances be- 
ing laid under contribution, and a borrow- 
ing correspondence opened with a large 
circle of distant friends. This “broth ov 
a boy ” was soon notorious at the station, 
and it was suspected that his fame trav- 
elled beyond that and reached the Horse 
Guards ; for one day he exhibited, with 
the greatest pride and delight, a com- 
munication received from the adjutant- 
general’s department informing him that, 
a vacancy being expected in the lieuten- 
ants’ list of a colonial corps stationed on 
the west coast of Africa, the commander- 
in-chief would promote him into it if he 
would undertake to go out and serve there. 
Most of those about ,him imagined this 
threatened condemnation to the Gold 
Coast, or some such pestiferous region, to 
be only a strong hint to send in his papers 
and relieve the service of his comradeship. 
He, however, persisted in looking upon 
the offer as a mark of high official consid- 
eration, and he was radiant with delight — 
giving additional emphasis (if that were 
possible) to all his peculiarities, drinking 
more, spending more, and becoming more 
harum-scarum. He wrote an effusive let- 
ter of acceptance, which was a model of 
official composition, and was handed 
round for perusal by all his familiars be- 
fore it was despatched. Some one ven- 
tured to suggest that it exhibited a few 
errors of orthography; on which he re- 
marked, “ All the better, me boy; don’t 
remove them on anny account; the com- 
mander-in-chief ‘ll see that I’m something 
above a damned clerk. Every gintleman 
should be careful about spilling too pre- 
cisely.” His hopes of rapid promotion 
and ultimate distinction were now of the 
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liveliest kind, and he published freely the 
plain and straightforward calculation ac- 
cording to which he must be a field officer 
in a year or two, at the head of a regiment 
in a year more, after which the first seri- 
ous warfare (of which he distinctly per- 
ceived the approach) must see him a gen- 
eral of division. 

The next stage in the matter of promo- 
tion gave great color to the idea that the 
authorities had been gently urging him to 
leave the service for the service’s good ; 
for, after his richly worded acceptance, 
he received a further notification, to the 
effect that the vacancy to which the offer 
referred had unfortunately not occurred, 
but that it was hoped that another oppor- 
tunity for giving him advancement might 
present itself before long. This did not 
dash his hopes in the least. The second 
letter was paraded as a proof that the first 
offer was now perceived to be scarcely 
adequate to his merits, and that after a 
decent interval something very choice 
would be tendered for his acceptance. 
“A man,” said he, “needn’t fret over a 
thing like that, when he knows he’s to get 
what’s a damned dale better.” 

The better thing, however, was slow in 
coming, while another event of a less de- 
sirable kind fulfilled itself, and did not 
tarry. Our friend had got very deeply 
into the books of one of the children of 
Israel ; the Hebrew had been importunate 
that a part, if not the total, of his account 
should be paid; he had not received a 
farthing, and his temporal and eternal 
confusion had been frequently drunk to 
in liquors of his own supplying and in 
others. The creditor vehemently begged 
for his money, using arguments which to 
us Christians, who are enjoined to swear 
not at all and to speak the truth, might 
appear somewhat profane. He could not, 
however, for an excellent reason, extract 
any money from the unhappy ancient, 
whom at length he delivered to the officer 
and cast into prison. How he came out 
thence I am unable to say ; but I do know 
that, while he lay in durance, his energies, 
being reduced to very few channels, es- 
caped with great violence by one of them. 
He contrived somehow to get paper, and 
he overwhelmed all he knew with lengthy 
epistles, three and four in a day, all 
marked “with speed,” “ immediate,” “ ur- 
gent,” or some such direction. They, of 
course, demanded an immediate supply of 
money; but they also contained remarks 
in the same style as his conversation on 
things in general, and fearful denuncia- 
tions of the Israelite, who, on the prison- 
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er’s approaching release, was to be made 


painfully aware of the enormity he had 
committed in incarcerating a spirit, to re- 
venge whom the whole garrison would 
devote itself. 

I unfortunately became much occupied 
with affairs of importance to myself at 
this conjuncture in the ensign’s career. 
I left the county where he lay in thrall, 
and I am_ unable to say how or when his 
imprisonment ended, or in what way he 
employed his very palpable energies after 
he was set at liberty. I go on to relate 
that, some months ‘after I lost sight of 
him, I was in adifferent part of England, 
and that here too I happened to meet with 
a somewhat odd specimen of the resusci- 
tated subaltern. This time it was a mar- 
ried Irishman — with two bouncing mar- 
riageable daughters — who proved to be 
an interesting study. He was by no 
means so striking a character as the ex- 
mayor, but rather a quiet individual — at 
any rate he was so before dinner. And 
what most excited admiration concerning 
him was, that he contrived to stow awa 
his womankind and himself, and they all 
managed to pass some of their lives, in 
two little barrack-rooms, each about twelve 
feet square. The daughters were bright 
Trish lasses, full of fun, of a most sociable 
turn, and entirely unconscious of anything 
strange in their circumstances. The fam- 
ily practised hospitality on an extensive 
scale, and issued standing invitations to 
the young people of the place to look in 
upon them in the evenings. A good many 
did “look in” once or twice, impelled 
thereto chiefly by curiosity to discover 
how the reception was managed, and what 


‘became of the beds which must undoubt- 


edly have found place during hours of 
rest in both rooms. There was no sign 
of them certainly while the entertainments 
were in progress, and the parties were 
said to be merry enough, if not of a re- 
fined order. Odd trifles used to occur 
worth joking about afterwards, and those 
who heard of these would often be tempt- 
ed to goand see for themselves. In turn 
they would have something queer to re- 
late and attract others. In this way a 
current of society was kept flowing to- 
wards Ensign C——’s quarters. 

One evening a military friend, with 
whom I had been dining, asked me if I 
would go and spend half an hour in En- 
sign C——’s rooms, where there were two 
lively daughters, and something —s 
was sure to happen. I regretted that 
had not the supreme felicity of being ac- 
quainted with Mr. C or any of his 
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family. But my friend assured me that 
this would be no bar whatever, under the 
circumstances, to my presenting myself 
at their reception ; any guest at the mess 
might count upon a welcome from the 
ladies ; indeed he would insure me one. 
Under which sponsorship I went, and was 
presented. There was quite a squeeze; 
two or three ladies and two or three male 
civilians, but the greater part officers in. 
uniform—that is to say, in red coats, 
with epaulets and swallow-tails. 

Admission was demanded by the sim- 
ple action of knuckles on the door. And 
this ceremony having been performed by 
~~ introducer, we were authorized by a 
tolerably strong female voice to “caum 
in;” whereupon a touch of the latch and 
a moderate pressure on the door quickly 
procured us a glimpse of the entertain- 
ment that wasin progress. But a glimpse 
only as yet; for the company was so np- 
merous, that without some little with- 
drawal of those near the entrance an 
opening broad enough for our require- 
ment could not be made. However, again 
was heard the commanding voice, — 

“Moight I trouble ye, Mr. Jackson? 
Mrs. Brewer, if ye would koindly stand 
stand clear of th’ intrance.” 

And in half a minute we were in the 
room and the door shut again. 

One of the Misses C——, evidently the 
owner of the voice which we had heard 
from without, stood ready to receive the 
guests. She welcomed my friend, and 
declared herself “‘deloighted” to see an 
acquaintance of his. 

“Ye live in the town, now, don’t ye? 
Yes, I’ve heard the name, though we’ve 
not been here long. It’s a charming quar- 
ter, quite fashionable and truly pleasant. 
But what a cold night! The winter’s 
coming fast now, and [ niver had the da- 
cency to offer ye anny refrishment. Molly, 
dear, give these gintlemen something to 
warrum them. Pass on now to the tay- 
table, and Molly’ll look after ye.” 

Molly, so invoked, effected a little open- 
ing in the distinguished circle which sur- 
rounded her, and we passed under her 
care as a knock behind told us that addi- 
tional guests were coming to occupy the 
space which we thus vacated. The tea- 
table was of necessity a small affair, but 
it supported a portly urn, which was in- 
tended, as was clear, to replenish other 
vessels than the teapot, for sundry bottles 
and glasses and a heap of spoons lay on 
the little board. “ You gintlemen’ll niver 
thank me for bidding ye take tay, will ye 
now?” said Miss Molly to us, with a 
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delightful smile and an ogle ; “ but there’s 
what ye think more supportin’—and let 
me tell ye, that poteen desarves notice. 
Ye’d say so if ye knew its history.” 

We entreated that the history might be 
communicated to us from Miss Molly’s 
lips. “Is it now,” she said, “ when Peg’s 
calling me every minute to attind to our 
company? Sure ye must be joking. But 
some day, ye know, I'll maybe tell ye. 
Say, now, what shall it be, and will I hand 
ye the matarials?” Having just come 
from the mess-table, we were hardl ready 
for warm tipple, and said so. “ Well, if 
ye won’t dhrink yet, perhaps ye’ll pass 
on and make room for the new-comers. 
There’s mamma not very much besaiged 
at this minute, and ye’ve a chance of pay- 
ing your compliments.” Miss Molly, from 
practice and through possessing the Irish 
faculty of taking aim round a corner may 
have managed to distinguish mamma from 
where she stood, but assuredly we could 
do no such thing. We saw only a mass 
of scarlet and gold, with here and there a 
shade or two of black or a flutter of mus- 
lin, the components of which twisted and 
threaded as in an ant-hill; it would have 
cheered an epaulet-maker to observe them. 
In time, however, and after being a good 
deal scratched by the precious metal, we 
scored two yards of progress, and were 
aware of a lady in an amethyst turban 
(which had been worn more than once 
before, I am sure) and an ill-fitting front 
of hair, who would have waved a,fan be- 
fore her had there been room to do so, 
and who did occasionally give a little mo- 
tion to that appliance. She received our 
homage graciously, and to our expressed 
hope that she found the station agreeable, 
replied, — 

“T think the place is simply deloight- 
ful. It’s refrishing to lave the country 
and to get back to a little gaiety and 
fashion. We’ve been retoired, ye know, 
for some little toime; but I’ve the hap- 
piness at last to see Mr. C reshume 
his place in the profession that’s so dear 
to him.” 

“ Have you resided,” it was inquired by 
us, “in a very remote part of the king- 
dom? Itcan scarcely be that you have 
been long cotnngelt from fashionable 
life.” 

“Deed, then, we wor far enough away. 
We’ve come from Oirland; what do ye 
think of that? I know ye’ll scarce believe 
me, for I’m tould that I haven’t th’ accint 
at all sthrong. But I'll niver denoy me 
native land — niver !” 

We were, of course, enchanted that 
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Mrs. C had seen fit to emerge from 
her seclusion and to embellish once more 
the deau monde. 

“Oh, as for mesilf, ye know, it’s no 
matter at all, not the laste. But whin I 
regard things as a mother, it’s entoirely 
differ'nt. Th’ opporchunity has come 
most convaniently for inthrojuicing me 
dear children. When ye come to know 
Peg and Molly betther, as I hope ye soon 
will, ye’ll find for yoursilves what refoined 
and affectionate natures they have—a 
little shoy and resarved at firrust, perhaps 
(and all the better too), but, sure, that’ll 
wear off upon acquaintance.” 

Somewhere about here the interesting 
colloquy was interrupted by a very loud 
voice, which proved to be that of Ensign 
C——, the host, protesting that he niver 
in his life heard anything so indacent or 
so profane ; that he couldn’t have believed 
that any man who could be a guist in his 
quarters would dhrame of spaking with 
patience of that thief ov the worruld, 
O’Connell, and that he must take a taste 
to purify his idayas before he could be fit 
to convarse again. 

I did not see how he “took his taste,” 
being otherwise occupied ; but I was given 
to understand, and indeed the event 


proved, that it was something more than 
the word ¢as¢e would in the vernacular 
imply. Meanwhile the two daughters of 
his house, evidently a little fluttered at 
the turn things were taking, came up, 
making conscious looks and signs to their 


mother. The officer who had presumed 
to name O’Connell without an execration 
on him had gone off in high dudgeon at 
C ’s overbearing language, and the 
room was rapidly thinning. The occupa- 
tion of the young ladies near the door was 
therefore gone. 

My friend and I, by a common impulse, 
determined to beat a retreat as soon as 
practicable ; but we were now a good way 
from the door, and we could not turn away 
just at the moment when the Misses C 
came up. Whatever it was that disturbed 
them, they did not lose their presence of 
mind, but began conversing with apparent 
sang froid. My friend remarked to Miss 
Molly that he was glad to see her relieved 
of her laborious duty at the tea-table, to 
which she replied, — 

“I don’t by anny manes forgit that ye 


sheered off from me refrishments with a | 
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example, which would have been far bet- 
ter than precept; when Miss Peg came 
to her sister’s rescue by saying, — 

“ Ah, then, she’d have sit th’ example 
if it had been convanient. Molly’s no 
flincher, I can tell ye; but how could she 
be taking glass for glass with aiche of the 
company?” 

“Mr. C ,’ said madam, “hopes to 
enjoy loife again as in th’ ould Peninsular 
days. I wonder will we see the Juke 
some day. He could hardly be expected 
to remimber C now, unless somebody 
tould him who it was.” 

This observation, which did not seem 
apropos of what went before, was never- 
theless apposite to what was in the minds 
of all three ladies. They were eying 
Ensign C with some anxiety (the 
room being by this time clear enough for 
them to see him). I saw him too, and 
observed how his eyes rolled, how red his 
face had got, and how he worked the mus- 
cles of his cheeks so as to agitate his 
great mutton-chop whiskers. 

“As I live, mamma, he’s going to do 
it,” exclaimed Miss Peg. 

“Oh, niver,” retorted Mrs. 
“ Stop him, Peg, stop him!” 

“Stop a voiper that’s chased by St. 
Patrick! how will I stop him?” answered 
Peg. 

“Oh, Molly, spake to him. He'll be 
gintle with you,” proceeded the mother. 

“I'd rayther avoid the gintleniss at 
prisint,” was the reply. But conversation 
was now quite interrupted by C , who 
in very decided tones delivered himself 
of the following comments : — 

“Ladies and gintlemin, if me hair 
should happen to be standing on ind or 
me eyes to be starting from their sockits, 
*tisn’t without a raison, for if iver a 
paceful man resaved provocation, there’s 
been a foul indignity offered here this 
noight. Perhaps ye heard —if ye didn’t, 
I did— the divilish remark that was lately 
made in this room, which, whativer else 
it may be, is the home of a Protestant 
gintleman. Perhaps ye heard how a per- 
son wearing a British uniform, not tin 
minutes ago gave uttherance to expris- 
sions indicating that that child of hill, 
O’Connell (that I should spake his mur- 
dering name !), moight possibly be a sin- 
sare anda conscientious man. Blood and 
thunder, think of that! In moi apartmints 


C—_., 


promise to come again for a dandy or| too, where I’d roast the pope if I had 


something. Now I'd loike to know, have 
ye kipt your wurrud ? ” 


He said she ought to have set him the | 





him here, as the divil ‘ll roast him here- 
after. Now, I'll say no more about what's 
past. We can’t recall that, more’s the 
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pity; and I’m not going to trouble me 
guists with a renewal of that grief. But I 
think, as a loyal Oirish Protestant, I may 
ask ye to join me in purifying this atmo- 
sphere which has been so foully tainted, by 
drinking the great and loyal toast so dear 
to every thrue heart, and making a gineral 
confission of the pure faith, Are ye 
ready ; if not, fill up, and I'll give the 
words.” 

Having said which, Ensign C—— pro- 
ceeded straightway to turn up the legs of 
his regimental trousers until his knees 
were bare, and then he knelt upon the 
floor. Mrs. C rose from her seat, 
looking rather distressed. The two young 
ladies, zo¢ on bare knees, knelt on two 
stools or cushions, holding their busts up- 
right, and looking very like some figures 
on medieval brasses, with the addition 
that each held a glass in her hand. The 
company in general—a remnant only — 
stood in surprised expectation. Presently 
C ’s voice, loud and emotional, rolled 
forth the terms of “ The giorious, pious, 
and immortal memory,” omitting no anath- 
ema, and not forgetting the gun at Ath- 
lone. The solemn liturgy having been 
pronounced, he tossed off a bumper of 


whiskey, and his daughters emptied their 


lasses. All three then arose from their 
nees — refreshed, let us hope, by the holy 
office. 

My readers will, I dare say, understand 
that my companion and I were ready to 
depart after this, and that we made our 
escape without delay. C was silent, 
though looking thunderbolts, as we made 
our adieus. The ladies regretted our 
early departure, and hoped we would look 
in again some night soon. 

I cannot tell how poor C—— got di- 
vorced from the service ; but of course he 
had to go. I do, however, know (for I 
met her afterwards), that one of the daugh- 
ters did not find this sojourn in garrison 
altogether unprofitable. She made cap- 
tive a young officer —as little likely, one 
would have said, to succumb to such in- 
fluence as could be imagined — married 
him, went with him to the Crimea and 
India, where he gained honor and promo- 
tion, presented him with a numerous 
progeny, and is now the mistress of a 
comfortable house, with land and beeves 
attached, in one of the southern counties. 
Cc , if alive, must bea very old man; 
but he may be still with the minority, for 
he looked of old as if nothing would kill 
him. Possibly he cheered Lord Randolph 
Churchill last winter, 
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MAD DOGS. 


I HAVE met people who do not believe 
in mad dogs — rather, who do not believe 
in the communication of canine madness 
to human beings. These sceptics have 
explained their unbelief by saying that 
nervous people, having been bitten, have 
frightened themselves into excited condi- 
tions of mind and body from which they 
have died, and that they needed not to 
have suffered at all if they could have 
prevented apprehension of the evil from 
overmastering them. It is not to be dis- 
puted that the dread of having imbibed so 
terrible a disease as hydrophobia must be 
sufficiently appalling. I doubt, however, 
whether mere terror (though it might do 
it now and then) could frequently produce 
the symptoms. We must, I am afraid, 
admit that the disease is communicable. 
So believing, I have been well pleased 
with the regulations that have been in 
force in London during the last few 
months. The suprema /ex certainly de- 
mands that reasonable precautions should 
be constantly taken against this very ter- 
rible evil. And I think that most with 
whom I have spoken on the subject quite 
agree with me in thinking that the restric- 
tions are in a general way just and proper, 
only that they ought not to be enforced 
against their dogs. Theirs are notoriously 
healthy, well cared for, sweetly tempered 
animals, to incommode which is a shame 
and a sin. It is very different with the 
dogs of the public — foul, thirsty, ill-con- 
ditioned curs ; by all means keep ¢Hem un- 
der strict control. 

It is in vain that I have represented to 
my acquaintances that, in very many in- 
stances—in fact, in most instances of 
which I have credible information — the 
poisoned bite has been inflicted by an 
animal] well known to the person bitten, 
and believed to have been in a perfectly 
sane condition, and to have had no com- 
munication with rabid dogs. They were 
not to be convinced that their purely bred 
and well-trained pets should be thought 
in the least prone to rabies; but they 
thought that for the sake of these dogs, it 
was right to impose a strict restraint upon 
the dogs of others. 

I am looking, as I write, at a scar on 
one of my wrists, which even now, decades 
after its infliction, most observers would, 
from its form, decide to have been caused 
by the teeth of some pretty large animal. 
It was caused in no such way, but bya 
rough heavy stone which rolled over the 
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place. Yet nothing could ever satisfy a 
near relative of mine that I had not been 
bitten. Unfortunately, my own conduct 
was calculated to arouse suspicion. I was 
an urchin of some six years or so old 
when I got marked, and | had been par- 
ticularly forbidden by my relation ever to 
go into or near a certain enclosure where 
some formidable dogs were known to be 
kept, for she had a dread of dogs in gen- 
eral, and a horror of those dogs in partic- 
ular. I allowed myself to be enticed by 
other children into this forbidden area, 
which was a nice place to play in, and 
there it was that I got my wound. The 
doctor had to be sent for to plaster it up, 
and, of course, I was strictly questioned 
as to the casualty. I knew that I had 
been disobedient, and gave at first a wrong 
account of the affair so far as the scene of 
it was concerned. But whatever may 
have been my love of fiction, I was not 
clever at it in those days. My narrative 
broke down. I specdily had to confess 
that I had been in the forbidden precincts ; 
but of course I stuck to it that the dogs 
had nothing to do with my wound. I 
stuck to it in vain. As I had been un- 


truthful as to the place, it was not unfairly 
judged that I might have been so concern- 
ing the cause of my hurt. 


My relative 
made herself very miserable, through her 
misgiving that I had been bitten. Yet 
she was politic, and would not press me 
too hard while I was in the heat of insist- 
ing. She rather bore her horrible suspi- 
cion for a while, till general discussion of 
the case had subsided. Then she plied 
me craftily with sudden remarks, with 
offered bribes, through teachers, through 
other boys, using every art to prove the 
truth of that which she so much dreaded. 
Poor soul! I could never reassure her; 
and after I was too old to be thought 
capable of inventing a falsehood about 
such a matter, she still fancied that I 
might be continuing the deception in 
order to spare her alarms. During my 
early youth she often told me that her 
mind could never be at ease concerning 
that unlucky telltale scar. But she saw 
me grow to manhood without exhibiting 
any tendency to bite; and so, I hope, at- 
tained in time to the assurance that, dog 
or no dog, I had escaped contagion. 

I cannot remember that I was ever 
much in the way of getting bitten myself ; 
but I once had considerable trouble in 
consequence of a favorite retriever taking 
suddenly to biting. The cause of this I 
afterwards discovered to be that a stupid 
old servant had over-fed the animal with 
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flesh, and made him ferocious. Much 
occupation prevented me from noticing 
how ill-conditioned the dog had become, 
until complaint after complaint from suf- 
ferers obliged me to look into the matter. 
Of course there was a return to a proper 
diet, and the beast began to recover good 
manners. It cost me something to get 
condonation of his doings, and to buy off 
intending poisoners, for a murderous idea 
was darkening some vindictive minds, 
But my hardest dispute was with a man 
in a position of some importance, who 
surprised me by the simplicity, not above 
that of a villager, with which he conducted 
his case. He knew both me and the dog 
pretty well. He had not had a severe bite. 
I was able to satisfy him that the beast 
continued perfectly well, and was fast be- 
coming gentle as of old. 

“ But,” said the bitten, “ he may go mad 
some day.” 

“JT don’t know that he won't,” I an- 
swered, “I don’t see why ke should.” 

“ And ¢ he should, I shall go mad too.” 

“ How can you think so? The idea is 
unreasonable.” 

“ Not at all, sir, I know it must be so.” 

“Upon reflection, you will, I think, see 
that, as the dog is quite well now, you 
have nothing to dread in the future from 
the past bite.” 

But this was just what the complainant 
thought that he had to dread the effects 
of ; and further, he represented that the 
only way in which he could be relieved 
from his fear was by putting the poor dog 
to death while he was yet sound, so that 
he might never get the chance of going 
mad. 

I, of course, resisted the demand of my 
dog’s life; but the man, who had felt the 
dog’s teeth, seemed so terrified at the fate 
which might possibly be in store for him, 
that I took some pains to reassure him, 
and induced one or two medical men, who 
were friends to us both, to reason with 
him on the subject of his fears. But it 
was in vain; he did not care for what the 
doctors said, but-complained aloud that I, 
for the sake of keeping a dog — an animal, 
and not a prepossessing one — alive, 
would leave him indefinitely with a fright- 
ful death hanging over him by a hair. 

I know not how the dispute would have 
ended but for a piece of luck. The poor 
bitten man was not commandant in his 
own house, though he held a sufficiently 
important public office. Nobody, proba- 
bly, after what I have said about his fears, 
will be surprised to hear that he had a 


better three-quarters. They had a son, a 
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very delicate boy of some ten years old, 
concerning whom they were most anxious 
to make a certain arrangement which they 
had hitherto found impracticable. I, as I 
often talked and lamented over this foll 
about the dog, became acquainted with 
what was desired about the boy; and 
most fortunately it was a matter in which 
I had the means of procuring them grati- 
fication through some friends at a dis- 
tance. -I was about to do the kindness off- 
hand, hoping that in return I should find 
mercy for my dog, when a friend who 
learned my intention advised me not to 
trust to the gratitude of a timorous man, 
but to go about the business with discre- 
tion. 

“ Why, what am I to do?” 
“T can’t make the man rational. 
lay him under an obligation.” 

“ Tell madam what you have the power 
of doing,” answered my friend, “and in- 
sist that if you do it, nothing more may be 
heard against the dog. She probably 
knows better than any one else how to 
bring him to reason.” 

This advice I followed. The better 
three-quarters quite appreciated the ben- 
efit which I could do for her son, and un- 
dertook that if I would effect it, the griev- 


I inquired. 
I can 


ance against the dog should cease and de- 


termine. I immediately set about my 
friendly office ; and how the lady managed 
it I know not, but I soon had cause to 
acknowledge that 


What her words avouched her charms had 
done. 


And the dog and his bite sank from that 
time out of notice, and were soon things 
of the past. 

It will be a great thing for mankind if 
M. Pasteur shall prove to have acquired 
the power over hydrophobia to which he 
lays claim. I do not as yet dare to hope 
that he is successful—diseases have 
such a tiresome way of reasserting them- 
selves after, according to scientific rules, 
they have been rendered subject to treat- 
ment; but I should cordially rejoice in 
his triumph. 

These remarks shall now conclude with 
an account of an adventure connected 
with rabies which did not happen to my- 
self, but to a military friend, who told me 
the story himself, and in whose statement 
I have entire confidence. This officer 
was, some quarter of a century ago, in 
ane of our colonies where there was some 
sport to be had, though it was. enjoyed in 
a somewhat unsophisticated manner. He 
was going off for a few days’ shooting 
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into the country at some distance from 
his station, and had collected a cry of 
dogs, partly by borrowing, partly by im- 
pounding, which he assembled and se- 
cured in an attic room of the barrack in 
which he was quartered. 

On the eve of his departure he heard, 
after mess, a most awful conflict going on 
in the garret among the imprisoned pack. 
His only dread was that some of them 
(and he couldn’t spare one) might be dis- 
abled in the mé/ée, and unable to start 
with him in the early morning. He sum- 
moned his servant, and they together 
burst into the chamber where the free 
fight was going on. A sufficiently savage 
encounter it was ; but the entrance of the 
officer and his man had the effect of si- 
lencing the least enraged of the combat- 
ants, and the war was maintained after a 
little by only three furious animals which 
no persuasion could subdue, and which 
had at last to be separated by main force. 
The three dogs were all so injured that 
they could not be taken to the sport on 
the morrow; and my friend and his ser- 
vant both were severely bitten while 
struggling with the dogs. When the row 
was over the officer tied up his own and 
his servant’s hands, and went to bed. In 
the morning he started with a diminished 
pack, but otherwise according to pro- 
gramme, attended, not by his body-servant 
who had been bitten, but by men some- 
what acquainted with the field-sports of 
the colony. Whether the expedition was 
successful in respect of game I cannot 
remember, neither is that point very es- 
sential to the little tale. Two or three 
days were pleasantly spent in country air, 
and my friend the officer returned duly 
into garrison at the expiration of his 
leave. 

As he approached the barracks he be- 
came aware of a most unearthly howling 
or screaming, uttered not in bursts or 
short cries, but sustained and piteous. It 
was distressing to such an extent that he 
stopped the first soldier whom he met to 
ask what it meant. The soldier did not 
belong to his own regiment, and therefore 
did not recognize him; but he told him 
the unearthly sounds were emitted by the 
servant of Captain P of the —th, who 
was in hospital raging with hydrophobia ! 

My friend was Captain P , and one 
may fancy the feelings with which he re- 
ceived the information. He went off at 
once to the regimental doctor, and ascer- 
tained that the report which he had heard 
was only too true. 





“The poor fellow will die,” said the 
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doctor, “after probably a great deal more 
suffering.” 

“T am truly sorry for the poor man,” 
answered the captain; “but his fate 
touches me more closely than you may 
think. I was bitten at the same time as 
my servant. Look here.” 

“ The devil!” 

“Yes, by Jove! We were both hauling 
at two fighting brutes on the evening of 
the roth, and I plastered up both wounds 
before bedtime. What shall I do?” 

“Do? There’s precious little to be 
done. Your bite has almost closed, and 
mischief, supposing any to have been 
done, is wellnigh past prevention. I'll 
do what I can. But do you dismiss the 
matter as much as you can from your 
mind. Brooding on such a danger is the 
worst thing possible. You're all right 
now. Let us hope that you may keep so.” 

Captain P , who was pretty strong- 
minded, went off determined not to tor- 
ment himself before the time. If he was 
destined to go mad the affliction must be 
endured, but he certainly would not go 
half-way to meet it. His servant died, as 
the doctor had predicted. He got another 
from the ranks, and went on exactly in 
his old routine, amusing himself as well 
as he could, and never (as he afterwards 
assured me) losing half an hour’s sleep b 
reason of the jeopardy in which he stood. 

I saw him alive and hearty more than 
twenty years after his bite. Tt was lucky 
for him that he was not a nervous man. 
Had he been so, he would in all probabil- 
ity have died from apprehension, though 
clearly he had never imbibed the poison. 
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OPENING ADDRESS AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIA- 
TION BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR F. J. GOLD- 
SMID, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.G.S., PRESIDENT 
OF THE SECTION. 


HoweEVER diffident I may feel in under- 
taking the duties of president of the very 
important section of geography at this 
anniversary, I have no right to take shel- 
ter under that diffidence for any shortcom- 
ing in the fulfilment of my task. All I 
would seek at your hands is indulgence 
for one whose training and antecedents 
have scarcely fitted him for appearing 
before you in a quasi-professorial capacity, 
and whose brief tenure of a presidential 
chair at a meeting such as this must be 
regarded as rather an incidental passage 


in the annals of the British Association 
than a fair illustration of its modus ope- 
randi, or principle of selection in respect 
to its officers. 

As to the subject of my opening ad- 
dress, I know none more befitting the 
occasion than the means of popularizing 
the branch of science to which the meet- 
ings in this section will be devoted, and 
thus attracting towards it that attention 
which it merits — nay, which, in this our 
country if anywhere, it demands and ne- 
cessitates. 

The question is a wide one, but I will 
endeavor to narrow the field of its discus- 
sion to suit our purpose of to-day, and 
keep’ within reasonable limits. A few 
words will suffice to lay before you the 
programme. It embraces: first, the uses 
of geography, an exposition of which 
should prove, and a due apprehension of 
which should admit, the necessity of its 
inclusion among the special studies of 
pubiic schools; secondly, the mode of 
imparting a knowledge of geography so as 
to render it at once practical and engag- 
ing; and finally, such illustrations of mod- 
ern travel and research as may serve to 
demonstrate how urgent is the study of 
geography to all classes in this country. 

Before closing the subject, I shall en- 
deavor to draw your attention directly, if 
somewhat cursorily, to the progress made 
by travellers and geographers in further- 
ing what I may for the nonce describe as 
the objects of their profession during the 
past year, or since the last annual meeting 
of the British Association, at Aberdeen. 
But I shall only dwell upon such instances 
of geographical progress as from their 
character and locaiity come within the 
range of my personal experience, and 
serve to illustrate the main argument of 
this address. 

To begin then with the uses of geog- 
raphy. There are doubtless many who 
will say demonstration here is superfluous, 
and that if its use was not admitted it 
would find no place in school studies, 
which is contrary to fact in many in- 
stances; there would be no primers or 
elementary works on the subject, whereas 
they may be reckoned by the score ; books 
of travel would be rather entertaining than 
instructive, a change which many recently 
published volumes would disprove; and 
so forth. 

Some again will argue that its uses, 
such as they are, must be restricted to the 
few specialists who aspire to be geogra- 
phers, and that for the million it is enough 








to carry about a rough idea of the four 





















quarters of the globe, the principal coun- 
tries and capitals in them, and a sufficient 
amount of preliminary instruction to un- 
derstand Bradshaw and Baedeker. A 
third, and perhaps the largest category 
among educated people, consists of those 
who are indifferent to the whole question, 
and are content to find in geography either 
an honored branch of science, or a mere 
nominal study, according to the views of 
the latest speaker, or most plausible rea- 
soner. If it be allowable to apply things 
holy to things profane, no truer illustra- 
tion of this class can be given than the 
Scriptural definition of men who receive 
seed “in stony places.” 

To the first of the above I would say 
that the place which geography holds 
among school studies is not that which it 
ought to hold if its uses were understood 
and appreciated. Primers and elementar 
books already published are good enoug 
in their way, but the instruction they con- 
tain is not seriously imparted ; and it may 
be that something fitter and more attrac- 
tive to the beginner could be produced. 
At present all schoolbooks on geography 
may be said, as a rule, to be consigned to 
the shelf of secondary subjects ; and this is 
not the treatment which should be reserved 
for a study of such real magnitude. By- 
and-by it will be my endeavor to establish 
by argument and example the indisputable 
character of its importance. 

For those who look upon geography as 
a profession which needs rather separate 
training than general education, and would 
prefer to leave its acquirement to travel- 
lers aiming at distinction, specialists in 
government employ, and the more zealous 
and scientific fellows of the Royal or any 
other Geographical Society, I can only 
express my regret that the delusion under 
which they lie unfits them so thoroughly 
to understand and much less satisfy the 
wants of a rising generation. By denying 
the universal character of the study they 
clearly misapprehend its true scope, and 
are dwarfing it to within the narrow limits 
of a conventional school task. 

As a matter of State or public school 
education the science of geography should 
in truth be elevated, not degraded. In 
my humble opinion it should be placed on 
a par with classics, mathematics, and his- 
tory, with each and all of which it has 
affinity. Undoubtedly there are accom- 
plishments which come, as it were, of 
themselves, or are the outcome of lightly 
sown seeds in the home. These for the 
most part are rather mechanical than men- 
tal, though some may have advocates to 
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claim for them intellectual honor. But a 
knowledge of geography is not to be so 
acquired ; it will not come like handwriting 
with incidental practice, nor is it to be 
gained by mere travelling. To move from 
place to place, whether across seas or 
continents, or both, to go round the globe 
itself and visit every important country 
and capital in the track chosen, even to 
prefer byways to railways, and search 
into obscure and hidden spots rather than 
those which are more generally frequented 
—all this process affords admirable mat- 
ter for the note-book of the man of the 
world and observer, but will not educate 
in geography, unless the student himself 
has a serious purpose to turn his wander- 
ings to the account of science. The cur- 
sory description which would apply to men 
and women, cattle and conveyances, hotels 
and caravansaries, restaurants, coffee- 
houses, and the like, in a moving pano- 
rama, is not always suited to bring out in 
bold relief the physical aspects of a 
country. 

To the indifferent and wavering, to 
those who would wish to promote the 
study of geography if they could feel per- 
suaded that it needs promotion, but who 
would leave to the better judgment and 
experience of others the decision on the 
whole question ; to those who are content 
to accept the institution of a professorial 
chair in honor to the science, or to leave 

eographical study to the primitive teach- 
ing of their own childhood, whichever 
course be most in accordance with the 
temper or fashion of the times —I can 
perhaps do no better than appeal on the 
grounds of urgency —in other words, of 
the real importance of the cause for 
which, in common with abler and worthier 
advocates, I would now most earnestly 
plead. ... : 

I almost seem to be treading upon the 
threshold of platitudes when seeking to 
explain why geography should be useful 
to young men of ordinary culture, for 
whatever career they may be destined. 
In some cases it is naturally more urgent 
as a study than in others. The military 
man, for example, should be more or less 
a scientific geographer. His profession 
may require him to survey and describe 
new regions; and a campaign over a 
beaten track should find him acquainted 
with the minute topography and physical 
aspect of places, at least the names of 
which are familiar household words. The 
sailor should in like manner bear in mind 
the configuration and character of sea- 
coasts, and carry about the landmarks of 
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his own observations as well as those to 
which he may refer in books. To both 
must geography be eminently a profes- 
sional study. But, considering the enor- 
mous extent of our Indian Empire and 
colonies, and the many foreign states 
with which we must have intimate rela- 
tions, is any Englishman, I would ask, 
competent to discuss, much less to serve, 
the interests of his country who knows 
nothing of the physical features, resources, 
products, population, and statistics of 
these? It seems to me to be the duty of 
every loyal subject and citizen, high or 
low, rich or poor, to seek information on 
these heads wherever it may be obtained. 

But of all men who should realize geog- 
raphy in its broad, comprehensive sense 
— both as an aid to history, and asa sci- 
ence to which history may be subordinate 
— first in order is the statesman, in whose 
province falls the disposal and partition 
of countries or regions. What should we 
say of the judge —we may be thankful 
there are none such on the English bench 
— who not only gave his decision without 
mastering the merits of the case before 
him, but who was also ignorant of the law 
and precedents which should guide him 
in the treatment of those merits? The 
argument might apply with equal force to 
other callings from the members of which 
professional opinions or decrees are re- 
quired by their fellowmen. Why, the evil 
would be so great and so palpable that its 
existence would not be tolerated for a 
single day ; and the only reason why it és 
allowed to prevail in matters geographical 
is that though equally great in respect 
of these it is not equally palpable. The 
statesman may not know the situation of 
this or that particular place, nor its prod- 
ucts and resources, but neither does the 
public. One is not taught geography any 
more than the other; so that while igno- 
rance and error are brought to bear ona 
spurious judgment, the critic is not in a 
position to point out the real flaw, and the 
blunderer escapes the scathing condemna- 
tion which would otherwise await him in 
the columns of the morning paper. 

Let us suppose a case by way of illus- 
tration —a case which conveys no exag- 
gerated idea of what happens, or may 
happen in the course of a year—a case 
which without being an actual occurrence 
has in it the flavor of actual occurrences. 
There is a large tract of land in the far 
West or far East, it matters not which. 
All that is known about it is that it is 
called Laputa or Barataria, and that it is 
situated in the central part of a region or 
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continent so vast that it might be reason- 
ably called the largest quarter of the globe. 
Well; it is encroached upon by a power- 
ful neighbor, and England requires the 
preservation of that land’s integrity and 
independence. Her best instructors on 
the matter have told her that such is her 
interest, and she believes them. Inter- 
vention, therefore, becomes necessary ; 
negotiations ensue ; and the whole ques- 
tion revolves itself into a partition of ter- 
ritory and demarcation of boundary — in 
other words, the question becomes one of 
geography — what I should call, for rea- 
sons to be explained hereafter — political 
geography. Who, if not the ruling states- 
man, should know the true principle on 
which to deal with a large settlement of 
this nature —one, it may be, involving 
ethnological, commercial, humanitarian, 
quite as much as territorial, considera- 
tions? Who, if not the agent on the spot, 
should know the details to regulate the 
application of the principle? But the 
statesman should be in full possession of 
his agent’s details, and be capable of ap- 
preciating them not only from the latest 
reports supplied, but from a certain fn- 
sight into the matter obtained from early 
study. He should have been coached in 
that comprehensive kind of geography 
which would have embraced the particu- 
lar information required. Under present 
arrangements it is not so. The geogra- 
phy taught at schools is too simple or too 
scientific— too complex or too superfi- 
cial; in any case it is not the geography 
which would benefit the cabinet minister 
in solving a territorial difficulty any more 
than would those imgenue artes which 
have so strong a civilizing influence on 
the natural man. Experience in classics 
may forestall the faulty quotation and 
false quantity, but fail to suspend the false 
move on the political board. And it need 
not be said that, while the first, in point 
of fact, affects the speaker only, the last 
concerns the happiness of the million. 
We now reach the second considera- 
tion, — the mode of imparting a knowledge 
of geography so as to render it at once 
practical and engaging; and I may be 


pardoned if I dwell upon this somewhat 


lengthily, for it involves the gist of the 
whole question before us. It is always 
easier to detect a flaw than to find a rem- 
edy, and in the present case the flaw is 
generally admitted by experts. There 
may be differences of opinion on its char- 
acter and extent, but apparenly there are 
none on its existence. I shall have to 
recur to the first, but would ask leave to 
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dismiss the last as established. We are 
told on excellent authority that in our own 
country the elements of success in geog- 
raphy are wanting, and the conclusion has 
been practically accepted by the repre- 
sentative society of this branch of knowl- 
edge. The remedy has been suggested, 
and in a certain sense partially applied, 
but a great deal more remains to be done, 
and the many views entertained and ex- 
pressed by competent men on the claims 
and requirements of geography in England 
render necessary a short review of what 
may be called the “situation,” including 
notice of work achieved in the direction 
of reform. ... 

Of late years the Royal Geographical 
Society, in pursuance of its originally ex- 
pressed aims and objects, and strong in 
the experience of a long and prosperous 
career, has endeavored to arouse the ris- 
ing generation to a sense of their short- 
comings as regards the particular science 
in the promotion of which it has its own 
raison d’étre. It granted prizes to such 
public schools as chose to compete for 
them, and after sixteen years’ trial dis- 
continued the grant, owing to unsatisfac- 
tory results. It opened correspondence 
with schools and colleges, and made other 
judicious and laudable attempts to evoke 
sympathy and support. But all its pro- 
ceedings have been as it were preliminary, 
and may be considered rather as founda- 
tion stones of a temple of success than 
the outer walls or any visible part of the 
building itself. A more recent attempt to 
reach the masses was the Exhibition of 
Educational Appliances. Objects used in 
geographical instruction at home and 
abroad were collected and arranged in 
galleries hired for the occasion, and the 
public were invited to inspect them. At 
the same time appropriate lectures were 
periodically delivered, by competent and 
experienced men, to the visitors, many of 
whom were not merely interested ama- 
teurs, but persons actually engaged in 
school teaching. Attention was called to 
the fact that the Exhibition was purely 
educational ; that there were in it speci- 
mens of German, Austrian, and Swiss 
maps, executed with a finish and detail 
unusual in our school maps at home; but 
that as the society’s inquiry embraced 
universities as well as schools, part of the 
appliances exhibited were used in Conti- 
nental universities, though in reality some 
of the finest maps shown were found also 
in the higher schools of Germany and 
Austria. Besides maps, there were in the 
collection globes, models, and text-books, 
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the presentations not being confined to 
countries visited by the inspector, to 
whom the task of collection had been in- 
trusted, but from others also; and these 
were further supplemented by contribu- 
tions from British publishers. 

The result of this new departure — if the 
term be allowable — was pronounced ve 
satisfactory, and at the close of the Exhi- 
bition, or in the spring of the present 

year, the Council considered what would 

e the next best step to take in further- 
ance of their desire to raise the character 
of geographical study. At a later date, 
on the recommendation of their educa- 
tional committee, they resolved on ad- 
dressing the universities to the effect that 
chairs or readerships be instituted similar 
to those which were at that time filled in 
Germany by Carl Ritter at Berlin and 
Professors Peschel and Richthofen at 
Leipzig. In carrying out the resolution 
alternative schemes were submitted. The 
Council would appoint, under approval of 
the university authorities, a lecturer or 
reader in geography, paid out of the Soci- 
ety’s funds, he being accorded a fitting 
local status ; or each university might join 
with the Council in the matter of payment, 
and a reader be appointed by a committee 
on which the Society should be repre- 
sented.... 

It will thus be seen that special efforts 
have been made and continue to be made 
to popularize a science which has never, 
so far as can be ascertained, held its 
proper place in the educational programme 
of our schools or universities. We must 
not, however, lose sight of one important 
consideration. More remains to be done 
than to institute a chair, a professorship, 
a readership. It must be clearly under- 
stood on what general lines of study we 
are about to proceed. Is geography to 
be taught in its full, comprehensive sense, 
as something involving a knowledge, more 
or less, of mathematics and astronomy, of 
ancient and modern history, of ethnology, 
zoology, botany, geology, of men and man- 
ners, laws of nations, modes of govern- 
ment, statistics and politics, something 
requiring in the disciple a quick ear, a 
searching eye, an appreciation of scenery 
and outer subjects as well as physical 
aspects of country, a power of picturesque 
but an adherence to accurate description ? 
If so—and I believe I have only stated the 
qualifications of the traveller and finished 
geographer — would it not be well to in- 
quire whether the component parts of the 
science should not be reconsidered, and a 
subdivision effected which would make it 
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easier to deal with than geography as now 
understood, under the terms physical, po- 
litical, and perhaps commenced? 

Not six months ago I wrote as follows: 
“ Weare authoritatively told that, at one of 
our greatest public schools, which may be 
fairly taken as representative of its class, 
there is no systematic teaching of geogra- 
phy at all, but ‘that in the history lessons, 
as well as in the classical lessons, a cer- 
tain amount of geography is introduced 
incidentally.’ Again, if we look at the 
universities abroad, it has been found the 
custom, until quite lately, both in France 
and Germany, to combine the chairs of 
geography and history under one profes- 
sor. Now the ‘incidental’ character of 
geographical instruction is a tacit decla- 
ration of its unimportance, which every 
day’s experieace shows to be without war- 
rant; and its combination with history 
may be an expedient io render it less dis- 
tasteful than it appears as a_ separate 
study. But a useful hint may be taken 


from the Continental practice, and a par- 
tial fusion of two departments effected, 
which would commend itself to common 
sense, and, to .judge from the recorded 
opinions of certain of our educational ex- 
perts, might not be objected te by head 
masters in England collectively. Let us, 


then, endeavor to extract from the lessons 
of conventional geography that part which 
is inseparable from the study of nations 
and people, and place it under a new and 
more appropriate head. In this view, so- 
called ‘political geography,’ stripped of 
its purely scientific belongings, would be 
taught in connection with history, and 
made an essential ingredient in the early 
training of British statesmen, whose after 
reputation should be more or less the out- 
come of a university career, the grounding 
of a public or grammar school, or private 
tuition. It is difficult to reconcile the 
amalgamation of what may be considered 
‘scientific’ geography with history. One 
is as thoroughly apart from the other as 
geology is from astroncmy.” 

The meaning of the verbal combination 
“ political geography ” requires some kind 
of analysis. Conventionally, and in an 
educational sense, it is the description of 
the political or arbitrary divisions and 
limits of empires, kingdoms, and States ; 
their inhabitants, towns, natural produc- 
tions, agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, as well as laws, modes of govern- 
ment, and social organization —everything 
being viewed with reference to the artifi- 
cial divisions and works made by nian. 
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who can hesitate to admit its palpable and 
immediate relation to history ? The math- 
ematical science which investigates the 
physical character of territory and territo- 
rial boundaries is in this case but a sec- 
ondary requirement, and can be always 
fairly disposed of in the recognition of 
results, Otherwise we have simply com- 
mercial geography with ethnography, and 
considerations which we may call polit- 
ical in the present, but which are undoubt- 
edly historical in the past. Surely, then, 
it would be wise and reasonable to com- 
bine the studies of history and political 
geography — putting a wider interpreta- 
tion than the conventional one upon the 
latter designation in such a manner that 
the two together should be just the sort of 
pabulum dispensed to the rising genera- 
tion of statesmen, diplomatists, and all 
who aspire to the name of politician, in 
its higher sense of capability to promote 
as well as to discuss the national welfare. 

An admirable lecture on “ Geography 
in its Relation to History ” was delivered 
by Mr. James Bryce — the late undersec- 
retary for foreign affairs —in connection 
with the recent London Exhibition of 
Geographical Appliances. Those who 
are acquainted with it will readily under- 
stand why I pause to remark on its en- 
lightened teaching ; to those who have not 
that advantage I would explain that it 
seems to embody the arguments of mod- 
ern thought on the important question we 
are now considering, and that a brief allu- 
sion to it is therefore no irrelevant intro- 
duction here. The lecturer, seeking to 
demonstrate that history and geography 
touch one another in certain relations and 
interests, laid down the proposition that 
man is, in history, more or less “ the 
creature of his environment;” that “on 
one side, at all events, he is largely deter- 
mined and influenced by the environment 
of nature ;” and that “it is in discovering 
the different effects produced on the 
rowth of man as a political and State- 
orming creature by the geographical sur- 
roundings in which he is placed ” that one 
point of contact is found. He, moreover, 
maintained that man, “although he may 
lift himself above his environment, cannot 
altogether escape from its power.” Di- 
viding the influences thus exercised into 
three classes, he showed that those arising 
from the configuration of the earth’s sur- 
face affected movements of races, inter- 
communications, and barriers of separa- 
tion; that those belonging to climate 
affected the occupation or abandonment 


Accepting this interpretation of its objects, | of particular localities on the score of 
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health, fertility, or non-fertility of soil, and 
consequently commerce and cultivation ; 
and that those which owed their existence 
to natural products unmistakably directed 
the energies of peasantry and people into 
certain fixed channels of enterprise —a 
result which applies to the zoology as well 
as to the mineral and cqioaional re- 
sources of a country, He made the very 
true observation that the “animals affect 
man in his early state in respect to the 
enemies he has to face, in respect to his 
power of living by the chase, in respect to 
the clothing which their furs and skins 
offer to him, and in respect to the use he 
is enabled to make of them as beasts of 
burden or of food; ” and he therefore con- 
cluded that “ zoology comes to form a very 
important part of the environment out of 
which historical man springs.” A volume 
might well be written on this suggestive 
theme alone ; and if, as I believe, the prop- 
osition of a human being’s dependence on 
environment be admissible in its entirety, 
what a field of speculation is open to the 
inquirer! A condition held applicable to 


the unreckoned millions of to-day must 
have had a marvellous effect in giving 
character to original man. 

This conception of man’s environment 
supposed heads or branches of geography, 


all bearing upon history, which might be 
distinguished by names such as ethno- 
logical, sanitary, commercial, linguistic, 
olitical and military, legal—the last 
eading to the consideration of the Suez 
Canal and sea-channels in which several 
States have interests. As time, however, 
will not allow me to quote the lecturer’s 
apt and well-put illustrations which fol- 
lowed, I may mention that the express ob- 
ject with which they were introduced was 
to show how “the possession of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and a full grasp of 
the geographical conditions ” with regard 
to some of the leading countries of the 
world, “will enable a person studying 
their history to make the history more in- 
telligible and real.” In strict conformity 
with this opinion, and in the conviction 
that the want of geographical knowledge 
and “full grasp” of geographical condi- 
tions will betray men in power to commit 
dangerous mistakes, calculated to injure 
the national prestige and credit, and men 
out of power to become their upholders 
in error, I would express the hope that, 
in any future arrangements which may be 
perfected for the better education of our 
countrymen, while physical and scientific 
geography are invested with a degree of 
prominence and honor to which they have 
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hitherto never attained, that branch of 
study which we have been accustomed to 
call political will be reconsidered and, if 
necessary, newly defined by competent 
men. The conclusion at which I have 
myself arrived — one which I am quite 
ready to abandon before the arguments of 
sounder reason—is that we have here 
something which belongs mainly to his- 
tory, and, in such light, its scientific should 
be separated from its non-scientific ele- 
ments. A partition should be made which 
would equally suit the mind of the stu- 
dent whose tendencies are rather towards 
metaphysics than mathematics, as of him 
who is a votary of practical science only. 
I do not presume to touch upon the ac- 
tion of universities, except to say that I 
can conceive no better example could be 
afforded that the intellect of England had 
due regard for the material interests of 
England than by the creation of a chair 
for scientific geography and the relegation 
of that which is non-scientific to the chair 
of history... . 

Time warns me that I have detained you 
long enough, and that if my illustrations 
apply to the argument intrusted to your 
consideration, the application should at 
once be made evident. To my own mind 
the bearing is clear. A boundary com- 
mission represents the three branches of 
science, research, and diplomacy —in 
other words, all that comes under scientific 
geography and political geography. The 
first, you will understand, comprises the 
survey of country, mapping, and deter- 
mination of localities. The second has to 
do with the definition of territorial limits, 
and, in such sense, with history, ethnology, 
and laws of nations. Thatall this has been 
done, and well done, on the present occa- 
sion is not disputed, any more than that 
enlightened attention will be given to the 
due disposa] of results. But are not these 
matters of sufficient importance to be 
taught as daily lessons in our schools, and 
presided over in university chairs? Even 
those barren and desolate lands of which 
we have now spoken — and I have myself 
traversed many miles of such, some, in- 
deed, in the near vicinity of the Perso- 
Afghan frontier, between Herat and Farah 
—they may have a meaning which can 
only be understood by the initiated, by 
those who have made them a long and 
seriously undertaken study. Tothe many 
they are but miserable deserts displayed 
in incomplete maps ; to the few they may 
have a value far beyond their outer show. 
Were I asked to sketch out the kind of 
manual which might be useful in prepar- 
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ing officers for dealing with questions 
such as these, I would solicit reference 
to a late paper which I contributed to a 
quarterly journal, and which I have once 
before quoted. In it I stated: — 

“ Asia itself is a stupendous study, but 
the difficulties may be smoothed to the 
learner by the judicious employment of 
method which, fm disposing of essential 
generalities, would naturally tend to divi- 
sion and subdivision. The first would 
imply a region such as Turkestan; the 
second, a group of States or single States 
only, such as Bukhdéra and Khiva. Given, 
then, a particular area, the next considera- 
tion should be to explain its physical 
geography. This should comprise the 
scientific description of its mountains, 
rivers, and valleys. Its geography should 
be comprehensive in respect of direction, 
elevation, watersheds, and connection 
with plans and plateaus ; its hydrography 
should treat of sources and mouths, basins, 
drainage, and connection with lake and 
swamp. Climate and the more important 
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forms of animal and vegetable life should 
follow in due course; indeed, somethin 
of geology, zoology, and botany, and it 
may be more besides, might reasonably 
be added to satisfy the requirements of 
purely scientific teaching. After science, 
history would follow, and, joined to his- 
tory, an account of the religion, manners, 
and customs of the people, as affected 
by the historical narrative ; a statement 
of the artificial lines of separation which 
have replaced natural boundaries in con- 
sequence of the wars, revolutions, or arbi- 
trary changes which have characterized 
certain reigns or epochs ; an exposition of 
the form or forms of government in vogue 
at different periods ; and, finally, a chapter 
on trade and commerce, including a notice 
of indigenous products and manufactures. 
Maps, applicable to relations of territorial 
changes, would be of immense value ; and 
an historian’s criticism on these relations, 
if offered in that fair spirit which alone is 
justified in composing history, would be 
an indispensable complement.” .. . 





PHARAOH’s House. — A very curious and 
interesting discovery, says the 7imes, has been 
made in the loneliest and dreariest corner of 
the north-eastern Delta. In a land where 
previous explorers have found only temples 
and tombs—the monuments of an extinct 
faith and the graves of a dead nation— Mr. 
Flinders Petrie has lighted upon the ruins of 
a royal palace. Nota palace of the dubious 
pre-historic B¥zantine sort, but a genuine and 
highly respectable structure, with an unblem- 
ished pedigree, and a definite place in the his- 
tory of four great nations. In a word, the 
fortunate finder of Naukratis has for the last 
six or eight weeks been working upon a large 
mound, or group of mounds, called Tell Defen- 
neh, which Egyptologists and historians have 
long identified with the Pelusiac Daphne of 
the Greck writers and the Tahpanhes of the 
Bible. Here he has discovered the ruins of 
that ei palace to which, as recorded in the 
Book of the prophet Jeremiah (chapter 43), 
Johanan, the son of Kareah, followed by ‘‘all 
the captains of the forces’? and ‘‘the rem- 
nants of Judah,”’ brought the fugitive daugh- 
ters of Zedekiah, then a dethroned and muti- 
lated captive in Babylon. This flight of the 
Hebrew princesses took place about B.c. 585, 
during the reign of Ua-ab-Ra (twenty-sixth 
Egyptian dynasty), whom the Hebrews called 
Hophra, and the Greeks Apries. The Pha- 
raoh received them with hospitality. To the 
mass of Jewish immigrants he granted tracts 
of land extending from Tahpanhes to Bubastis, 





while to the daughters of Zedekiah, his former 
ally, he assigned this royal residence, which 
the Bible calls ‘‘ Pharaoh’s house in Tah- 
panhes.’’ At the time when these events hap- 
pened the whole of this part of the Delta, to 
the westward as far as Tanis (San), to the 
southward as far as the Wady Timilat, was a 
rich pastoral district, fertilized by the annual 
overflow of the Pelusiac and Tanitic arms of 
the Nile. It is now a wilderness, half marsh, 
half desert. Towards the eastern extremity 
of this wilderness, in the midst of an arid 
waste relieved by only a few sand-hills over- 
grown with stunted tamarisk bushes, lie the 
mounds of Defenneh. Two of the mounds 
are apparently mere rubbish heaps of the 
ordinary type; the third is entirely composed 
of the burnt and blackened ruins of a huge 
pile of brick buildings, visible, like a lesser 
Birs Nimroud, for a great distance across the 
plain. Arriving at his destination towards 
evening, footsore and weary, Mr. Petrie be- 
held this singular object standing high against 
a lurid sky and reddened by a fiery sunset. 
His Arabs hastened to tell him its local name; 
and he may be envied the delightful surprise 
with which he learnt that it is known far and 
near as ‘‘E] Kasr el Bint el Yahudi—the 
castle of the Jew’s Daughter.’’ He at once 
concentrated his forces upon the ‘ Kasr,”’ 
which has now been so thoroughly cleared out 
and cleared up that not only its architectural 
structure but its history has been rescued from 
oblivion. 





